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ACK your corn—or red kidney beans, 
clams and shrimp —in Canco 
CEnamel Lined Cans and you know in 


quality cans and efficient closing equip- 
ment. 


CANCO) 


advance she will like the looks of it. 


The marketing advantage of good ap- 
pearance in canned foods is more than 
worth the cost of Canco C-Enamel. 


Look for this emblem em- 
bossed in the bottom of 
Canco C-Enamel Lined 
Cans. 


Canco Service includes a wide field of re- 
search to develop practical methods of 
promoting the greater sale of canned foods 
by improving their flavor, their quality, 
their appearance. It can be worth to you 


Plenty of packers have established this fact. just about what you choose to make of it. Talk it 
’ ’ over with a Canco representative; he may have 


There’s more to Canco Service than supplying 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON 


some ideas for you. 
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PHELPS CAN CO 
WEIRTON,W.VA. _TIN CANS 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SE CLARKSBURG,WVA. 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS. 
Our deliveries for past three months have been 
slow because of strike. 


New organization now running fine! Send us 
your inquiries. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 


CORN SHAKER 


Most Corn Canners use Ayars 
Corn Shaker Because 


There is no question about the corn getting sufficient 
shake. 


It is well built to withstand constant and long use. 


ABOUT 400 IN USE Lots of machines sold 12 to 15 years ago still in use. 


Cans are fed into machine and delivered automatically to labeling machine without 
handling. 


If you are troubled with Black Discoloration in your corn, here is a remedy—Use our 
Corn Shaker. Shaking also gives the corn a Rich Creamy Appearance. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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The Husker That fuc Feeds Like a Cutter 
H 


USKER 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or Belt Drive readily 
convertible into Motor Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space—one-third the power. 
More than pays for itself by the saving of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, experienced for more 
than fifteen years in building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or same may be returned. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


Continental Trust Building Baltimore, Maryland 


There Is A Definite Purpose 


in cleaning Peas. 

It’s to get out the pods, leaves, sticks and like 
trash. 

The machine that comes nearest to 100% 
results in this work is the MONITOR. What it 
isdoing in Canning Plants proves its efficiency. 
Why spend money for machinery without getting 
full return in efficiency? The initial cost as 
betweena MONITOR and a less efficient machine 
is about the same and yet there is a decided 
difference in results. 


Look into this. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inv., Balto., Md. 


| 
Canadian Plant Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. . } 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd, ‘San Francisco Cal. 
Brown Boggs .» Hamilton, 
Cannon Supply Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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BY 


BOUL 


HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ON 


ESTABLISHED 18623 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


YUM 


yi 
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BUSBY 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


Om 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MIcH. OMAHA, NEB. 
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“80 SQUARE CANS with FALSE Seam, 
PER MINUTE and getting fine results ” 


Those words from 
a satisfied customer 
- tell the story. 


This illustrates our Body- 
Maker and Double Seamer 


combined. It sets the pace THOMSON &#TAYLOR CO. 
in Square-Can-Manu- Western Ccffee & Spice Mills Established 1865 
acture. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co. 

Chicago, Ill. ~ August 15th, 1926 
Gentlemen:- 
‘ © Jn answer to your inquiry we are pleased to advise you 
Cameron Can Machinery Co. that we are running your No. 53 square can Seamer ata 


210: CHICAGO speed of better than square cans with false-seams per 


minute and getting fine results. We like your machine. 
Very truly yours, THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. Per A. L. Forsberg. 
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THe CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned: Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign. - 55.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


week, asked why something was not done with 
regard to the proposed duty upon imports of 
canned tomatoes and tomato products. Great bodies 
move slowly, and governmental matters of the tariff 
kind move very, very slowly, but from that it is not 
right to suppose that no one is busy upon this import- 
ant subject. As a matter of fact, the committee in 
charge of this, appointed by the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation, has done an immense amount of fine work, 
and have succeeded better than many ever expected. 
But it is a coincidence that immediately following 
this complaint, to be exact under date of October 14th, 
the following notice of this investigation was mailed 
us: 


O Wee ACTION—One of our complainants, last 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


of 
Investigations by the United States Tariff Commission 
F under the Provisions of Section 315 of Title III 
of the Tariff Act of 1922. 


INVESTIGATION No. 73 BY THE UNITED STATES 
TARIFF COMMISSION FOR THE PURPOSES 
OF SECTION 315 OF THE TARIFF 
ACT OF 1922, 


TOMATO PASTE 


The United States Tariff Commission on this 14th 
day of October, 1927, for the purpose of assisting the 
President»in the exercise of the powers vested in him by 
Section 315 of Title III of the Tariff Act of 1922, and 
under the powers granted by law and pursuant to the 
rules and regulations of the Commission, hereby orders 
an investigation of the differences in costs of produc- 
tion of, and of all other facts and conditions enumer- 
ated in said section with respect to, the articles de- 
scribed in Paragraph 770 of Title I of said Tariff Act, 
namely: 

Tomato paste, 
being wholly or in part the growth or product of the 
United States, and of and with respect to like or similar 
articles wholly or in part the growth or product of com- 
peting foreign countries. 

_ Ordered further, that all parties interested shall be 
given opportunity to be present, to produce evidence, 
and to be heard at a public hearing in said investigation 
to be held at the office of the Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., or at such other place or places as the Com- 


mission may designate, on a date hereafter to be fixed, 
of which said public hearing prior public notice shall 
be given by posting the notice thereof for thirty days at 
the office of the Commission in the City of Washington, 
D. C., and at the office of the Commission at the port of 
New York and by publication once each week for two 
successive weeks in “Treasury Decisions,” published by 
the Department of the Treasury, and in ‘Commerce Re- 
ports,” published by the Department of Commerce, 
copies of which said publications are obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents of the Government 
Printing Office in Washington, D. C 


And ordered further, that public notice of said in- 
vestigation shall be given by posting a copy of this 
order for thirty days at the principal office of the Com- 
mission in the City of Washington, D. C., and at the 
office of the Commission at the port of New York, and by 
publishing a copy of this order once a week for two 
successive weeks in said “Treasury Decisions” and in 
said “Commerce Reports.” 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy of an 
Order of the United States Tariff Commission passed on 
the 14th day of October, 1927. 


JOHN F. BETHUNE, Secretary. 


Now let the canners and producers of paste co- 
operate with the committees so that the Government 
will have the figures on the cost of production in this 
country, because without these there is no hope of the 
tariff relief desired. The committees cannot do this 
work of themselves; they need the assistance of the 
parties at interest. 


HE CONSENT DECREE—This same complain- 

' ant wanted to know why the ban against the Big 
Five Meat Packers was not raised, so that they 
might once more become the good buyers of canned 
foods they used to be. There is a sort of irony in this, 
because when the question of the Consent Decree was 
under discussion it “riled” us to the very bottom, and 
we did not hesitate to say that we considered it the 
most un-American, the most illegal and the most out- 
rageous ruling that any supposedly sane and sensible 
Government ever made. In other words we were 
rather opposed to this governmental action, but the 
canners as a body were not opposed to it; in fact, this 
industry was reported to the special congressional com- 
mittee appointed to investigate it, as one of the busi- 
ness endeavors which sought the passage of this con- 
sent decree. Doubtless many individual canners will 
hotly deny that statement now, but the fact remains 
that the canners went on record, as an industry, 
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against the Big Five, and in favor of the Consent De- 
cree. 


But here again the complainant gets a quick an- 
swer. On another page in this issue you will find notice 
that the Supreme Court has set January 3rd, 1928, as 
the day on which it will hear the case as to whether or 
not the lower court had jurisdiction in the matter. The 
Wholesale Grocers Associations and others who have 
sought to keep the big packers out of business have 
done everything they could to maintin this Consent 
Decree. If the Supreme Court, on January 3rd, rules 
that the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
had no jurisdiction, and therefore was without right 
to pass this Consent Decree, it will probably end the 
matter for all time, and the packers will be restored. 
One other court has held that the decree is void in the 
face of law, and under that ruling the packers are to- 
day dealing in canned foods, and could go as far as 
they please along that line. It is generally supposed 
that the decree will be killed, and it is hard to see how 
any court can help but kill it if an attempt is made to 
square it with legal procedure. This Consent Decree 
is one of the messes left from the malodorous Daugh- 
erty regime, just as is the present oil case now on in 
Washington, and the country is trying to clean its 
record, and is doing so. 

In any event our correspondent has a quick an- 
swer on two of his important questions. 


THE TIN PLATE SITUATION 


S summarized by the American Metal Market on | 


October 19th, and as indicating no change in can 
prices for 1928, the following is interesting: 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—The tin plate trade is in its 
between-seasons stage. Movement of tin plate for pack- 
ers’ cans practically ended several weeks ago, while the 
new season will hardly open before about the middle 
of November, or say three or four weeks hence. 
Meanwhile tin mill operations are confined to sup- 
plying the general line trade, which while it comprises 
some parts which are subject to seasonal influence has 
no season as a whole, and accounts for something like 
two-thirds of the total annual demand, roughly speak- 
ing. This is not a dull season in general line trade, al- 
though such demand may be adversely affected at times 
by general business conditions. 


An exception, but only a-slight one, to the fore- 
going general statement is that the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company is operating now to a limited extent 
on anticipations, making some tin plate for packers’ 
cans for next season. This increases its operations 
only slightly, last week’s operation having been 67 per 
cent, against 65 per cent shown for the preceding week. 
Independents as a whole are running at about 60 per 


cent, making the average of the whole industry 60 to 
65 per cent. 


There is no indication that there will be any formal 
change from the $5.50 basis price, now four and a half 
years old, for the new selling season. This has become 
such a fixture that very substantial reasons would have 
to be found for altering it. While there has been a 
general decline in commodity prices and in prices of 
practically all steel products since the $5.50 tin plate 
price first developed, there was such a continually ad- 
vancing pig tin market as to make continuance of $5.50 
tin plate substantially equivalent to a decline, In round 
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figures it may be said that the $5.50 price originally 
was based on 45-cent tin, but when the $5.50 price was 
reaffirmed for this year, on November 6th of last year, 
tin was 71 cents. Lately, however, tin has been under 
‘60 cents, hence there will be room for argument that 
the tin plate price ought to be made, and as there has 
been frequently in the past argument on flimsier ground 
there is no doubt that such argument will be made. 
Independents would like to see the price, whatever it is 
going to be, announced at once, as they would then 
have an opportunity to see where they stand and might 
be able to secure anticipations. Independents are in- 
disposed to open their books in advance of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company, which is unlikely to 
take action before about November 15th. In accord- 
ance with its more recent practice, the company will 
not make any public announcement of order book open- 
ing or of price, allowing the news to come out through 
its customers as they are approached for contracts. 
This method, of course, does not delay the news, which 
comes out promptly, no matter what the method. 

The market is practically dull at present, as con- 
sumption is by regular consumers, who are well covered 
by contracts for the half year. 


THE 1927 PEA STATISTICS 


National Canners Association, 
1739 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


October 15th, 1927. 

This publication gives the twentieth annual sta- 
tistical report of peas canned in the United States dur- 
ing 1927, expressed in cases of No. 2 cans, as collected 
by the Census Bureau, Department of Commerce. 

The statistics for previous years were collected by 
the National Canners Association, with the exception 
of 1917 and 1918, which were collected by the Food 
Administration. 


FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary. 


1924 1925 1926 1927 

. Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Wisconsin 10,390,000 10,003,000 9,287,000 6,549,449 
New York 2,931,000 2,385,000 2,624,000 1,667,677 
Michigan 710,000 451,000 723,000 399,235 
Indiana 483,000 86,000 500,000 89,907 
873,000. 956,000 840,000 985,631 
430,000 232,000 278,000 205,113 
331,000 257,000 143,000 267,145 
830,000 1,346,000 1,029,000 801,709 

282,000 271,000 222,000 a 
470,000 482,000 446,000 496,776 
ee a (a) (a) 267,889 
Pennsylvania . (a) (a) (a) 181,116 
Washington .... (a) (a) (a) 138,514 
All other States.......... 888,000 1,040,000 937,000 322,600 
19,315,000 17,816,000 17,709,000 12,936,017 


(a) Included in all other States. 


POLITELY 


Extract from the letter of a quick tempered busi- 
ness man: 


“My stenographer being a lady cannot transcribe 
what I think of you. 


“TI, being a gentleman, cannot think it, but you, 
being neither, will doubtless understand what I mean.” 
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Uniform Packing 


This is the task for 1927---No canner:can avoid it--- 
It is hard, but it is not impossible---and it is not the sort 
of thing that can be done by guess work. To insure 
uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
‘Complete Course In 
Canning—to stu d y 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 


desired end. 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
now. Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 
is nothing that can 
help you as much. 
You'll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 
vested. 


386 Pages 6x9 
Bound in Leatherette, Stamped in Gold 


Published by - 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Price $10.00, postage prepaid 
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What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


United State Supreme Court Decides to Review Entire Packer Consent Decree Case 
on its Merits—Decision Puts Wholesale Grocers in More Optimistic Mood— 
Case Has Been Dragging for Seven Years—‘‘Come Back”’ of Libby, 
McNeill and Libby Interesting—U. S. Food Bill Twenty-two 
Billions Annually, Says Grocery Manufacturer—Postum 
Buys Syrups Manufacturing Concern—Regulations 

on Drug Handling Irk Grocers. as 


the packers’ consent decree, which has been an 

unsettling factor in grocery trade circles since 
its entry in 1920, appears assured by the action of the 
United States Supreme Court last week in ordering 
that the entire record on the appeal of Swift & Co. and 
other packers, involving important phases of their 
fight to set aside the consent decree under which they 
agreed to confine themselves to the meat packing in- 
dustry, be brought up from the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. The Supreme Court decided 
that this should be done so that it could pass upon the 
case on its merits, instead of on the questions asked. 
The case has been set for hearing on the first Tuesday 
of next January. 

This action by the Supreme Court marks the cul- 
mination of several years of effort on the part of 
wholesale grocers, through their two trade associa- 
tions of national importance, to get this case before the 
Supreme Court on its merits. The fight has been a 
discouraging one, and several times it has appeared 
that the grocers were to lose their fight on technical- 
ities. 

- The consent decree was entered by a District of 
Columbia court in 1920, marking the conclusion of the 
Department of Justice’s prosecution of the then “Big 
Five” Chicago meat packers, Swift & Co., Armour & 
Co., Cudahy & Co., Morris & Co. and Wilson & Co. 
The prosecution was based upon the expansion of these 
concerns into other lines of business, particularly the 
wholesale grocery field. Wholesale grocers charged 
that the packers were in process of forming what 
would ultimately be a monopoly of the grocery busi- 
ness of the country, and cited alleged unfair privileges 
which the meat packers were receiving from the rail- 
roads in granting priority to the packers’ shipments. 
Thus, for example, a meat packer could ship brooms, 
dried fruits, canned foods or any grocery product he 
chose, in a refrigerator car supposedly containing per- 
ishable foodstuffs, the cars being given express service 
by the railroads. Thus, it was obvious, the packers 
enjoyed an important advantage over their wholesale 
grocer competitors in the matter of making prompt 
deliveries on their orders. Because of the alleged 
abuse in the use of these packers’ cars they became 
known as “peddlar cars.” 

The packers submitted to a decree whereby they 
agreed to get out of all unrelated industries and con- 
fine their business to meat packing exclusively. 

Several years ago the California Co-operative 
Canneries entered the consent decree case, claiming 
that its business had been injured by the decree, inas- 
much as Armour & Co. had a contract with the can- 
neries to take a large portion of their canned fruit 


Tin CONSENT DECREE—Final disposition of 


pack. The wholesale grocers contended that the Cali- 
fornia cannery involved was a subsidiary of Armour 
& Co., but the action of the canners nevertheless 
served as an entering wedge whereby the packers suc- 
ceeded in reopening the case and making a determined 
effort to have the courts nullify the decree. They have 
succeeded to the point where the courts of the District 
of Columbia have suspended operation of the decree, 
pending final adjudication by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

With a change of administration and Department 
of Justice personnel between the time of the filing of 
the consent decree and the reopening of the case, 
wholesale grocers have at times been despondent over 
the outlook. Both the American and the National 
Wholesale Grocers Associations, however, have con- 
tinued in the case on the side of the Department of 
Justice, and have succeeded in keeping themselves as 
parties to the case. The effort of many years to get 
the entire matter before the United States Supreme 
Court for the final review has at last succeeded, and 


wholesale grocers are more optimistic as to the out- 
look. 


Since the suspension of the decree, the packers 
have been doing quite a little business in canned foods, 
but thus far they have not extended their operations 
to other divisions of the grocery industry in a large 
way. 

Libby’s Come-Back—An interesting summary of 
the current condition of Libby, McNeill & Libby, one 
of the best-known canning and canned foods distrib- 
uting concerns in the country, has just been published 


by the Boston News Bureau. The survey says, in part: 


“The current financing of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
whereby $12,500,000 first mortgage 5 per cent sinking 
fund bonds were sold for the porpose of retiring on 
November 1 $7,500,000 first mortgage 7 per cent 
bonds, the remainder of a $10,000,000 issue brought 
out in May, 1921, and to2 reduce current liabilities, 
calls attention to the recovery made since the post-war 
deflation period. Libby, McNeill & Libby, one of the 
largest producers and distributors of canned foods, 
was particularly hard hit. The company was formerly 
controlled by Swift & Co., but in October, 1918, Swift 
divested itself of this ownership by distributing the 
stock to the stockholders of Swift & Co. The fiscal 
year ended March 4, 1922, found the company in dire 
straits. During that period it experienced serious de- 
pression and most drastic decline in prices of its his- 
tory. It suffered heavy losses and had its capital im- 


paired. For that fiscal year a net.loss of $22,428,768 
was reported, and resulted in the wiping out of surplus 
and creation of a balance sheet deficit of $19,363,467. 
In order to correct the balance sheet deficit and 
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UNWELCOME PUBLICITY 


Every time that a can of spoiled food reaches a consumer, it causes Unwelcome Publicity for the 
canner. Such publicity is widespread and is doubly unwelcome because it calls public attention to 
the fact that canners are not always using the proper safe-guards for the public health. 

Eliminate unwelcome publicity through the general installation and use of the Hansen Sanitary 
Can Washer to insure thorough washing and complete sterilization of the food containers. 


Canners who use the Hansen Washer are advertising the increased cleanliness and sanitation 
methods on their labels. Insure the quality of your future packs by installing a HANSEN now. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Hansen Sanitary Hansen Four Roll Hansen Sanitary Hansen Fruit Hansen Automatic 
Pea & Bean Filler Beet Topper Can Washer and Vegetable Filler Tomato Filler 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 
JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
Ogden, 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY &MCH. CO. Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


GREEN BEAN CLEANER 
| CHISHOLM-RYDER CO. INC., 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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strengthen the position of the company a capital read- 
justment was necessary. The 2,700,000 shares of $10 
par common stock were reduced to 675,000 shares by 
exchanging four shares of old stock for one of new. 
The 2,025,000 shares canceled were credited to surplus. 
An issue of 250,000 shares of $100 par 7 per cent cu- 
mulative preferred was created and 180,000 shares 
sold to Swift interests at par. This brought $18,000,- 
000, which was used to strengthen its financial posi- 
tion. Since readjustment Libby has shown expanding 
earning power. Divided requirements on the prefer- 
red shares have been earned in the past three years, 
and an initial semi-annual dividend of 314 per cent on 
this issue was declared in January, 1926, which has 
since been maintained. Accumulated unpaid dividends 
on the preferred amount to 21 per cent.’”’ Net income 
of the company for the year ended March 5, 1927, were 
$2,505,382, against $2,405,414 in the previous year and 
$1,433,828 in the year ended February 28, 1925. 


The Cut in Packing Operations—According to re- 
ports in usually well-posted financial circles, the 1927 
pack of the Snider Packing Corporation (the former 
New York canners) will run from 25 to 33 per cent 
under 1926 levels, and about 15 per cent below normal. 
The cut by Snider is taken by many in the industry as 
being about the average planned curtailment on the 
part of Easern packers, and in many instances this cut 
has been increased through weather damage to the 
growing crops. 


Annual Food Bill $22,000,000,000—The annual 
food bill of the people of the U. 8S. amounts to $22,- 
000,000,000, said A. C. Monagle, addressing the con- 
vention of the American Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turers Association at Atlantic City last week. Some 
of the figures quoted by Mr. Monagle are interesting, 
indicating as they do just how ambitious the distribut- 
ing plans of the specialty men are. “There are 351,000 
grocers in this country,” he declared, “33,000 of whom 
are rated at $5,000 or more. This is an enormous in- 
crease from the figures of fifteen years ago, and they 
present a staggering problem in distribution to the 
manufacturers of nationally advertised and distributed 
products. In addition to these groceries there are 
61,653 places where candy is’ sold exclusively and 
19,000 shops handling ‘only bakery goods. To get the 
maximum value from our extensive newspaper and 
magazine advertising we must have our products on 
the shelves of all of these grocers, bakers and candy 
shops. This is the great problem of this convention.” 


Another for Postum—Expansion on the part of the 
business of Postum Company, Inc., continues to hold 
the attention of the grocery trades. The Log Cabin 
Company, of St. Paul, manufacturers of maple syrup 
and syrup products, has just been acquired by Postum, 
making the seventh specialty manufacturing concern 
taken over by Postum since the fall of 1925, when the 
Postum expansion program was initiated by the pur- 
chase of the Jell-O Company. This was followed in 
1926 by the acquisition of Iglehart Bros., millers, and 
the Minute Tapioca Company. Thus far in 1927 the 
company has bought out Walter Baker & Co., the 
Franklin Baker Co., Richard Hellman, Inc., and the 
Log Cabin Co. It is reported that negotiations are 
under way with a number of other important grocery 
specialty companies whose lines would fit in with the 
Postum plan; with early announcement of further de- 
tails anticipated. Thus far, however, no progress has 
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been made toward adding a representative line of can- 
ned foods to the Postum banner. While all of the com- 
panies merged with Postum are prominent factors in 


_their respective fields and have shown steady growth 


in the past, it is expected that the stimulus of the Pos- 
tum management will enlarge further the scope of 
their activities. On the basis of $118 a share for its 
stock, Postum paid $5,315,546 for the Franklin Baker 
Company and $9,567,676 for the business of Richard 
Hellman, Inc. The taking over of the Franklin Baker 
business was consummated by the exchange of 45,047 
shares of Postum for the capital stock of Baker, con- 
sisting of 1,249 shares of second preferred and 12,000 
shares of common, the first preferred stock having 
been retired previous to the transaction with Postum. 
Hellman was absorbed through the exchange of 81,082 
shares of Postum for a like amount of Class A stock 
and 1,000 shares of Class B stock. The terms of the 
Log Cabin Co. deal have not yet been announced by 
those involved. 


Drugs and Groceries—Retail grocers all over the 
country are seriously concerned over the progress 
which the drug interests of the country have been 
making in securing legislation preventing other than 
registered pharmacists from handling even the sim- 
plest household remedies and propyietary medicines. 
For years small-town grocery stores have carried “‘pat- 
ent medicines” as a part of their stocks. This is par- 
ticularly true of the numerous “cross-road” stores 
throughout the rural districts. Drug interests, highly 
organized, have succeeded in securing state legislation 
in many instances absolutely barring grocers from the 
drug field in any manner, and while the druggist goes 
on his way merrily cutting into the business of the res- 
tauranteur, dry goods merchant, hardware dealer, 
sporting goods store, grocer, and what have you, he 
has succeeded in getting legislation keeping all other 
merchants from poaching on his preserves. The latest 
step in this directicn was a decision recently handed 
down by the Minnesota Supreme Court, ruling that a 
grocery store cannot sell aspirin. Selling aspirin re- 
quires about as much skill as breathing, and the dan- 
gers of handling or selling this remedy are nil. Nev- 
ertheless, grocers must not handle even such a simple 
proprietary medicine. Wholesale grocers in many in- 
stances have prepared for their retail customers lists 
of ordinary drug products, showing which items can 
be legally handled by the retail grocery trade. Inci- 
dentally, it may be noted, the number of such items is 
steadily dwindling. While the start made by the drug 
interests has been such that the grocery trade has 
given up hope in the state where drug legislation of 
this type has already been enacted, the various state 
and the two national grocers’ organizations are keev- 
ing a close watch on developments in various state leg- 
islatures in an effort to head off any further legislation 
of this character. : 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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THE LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
CANNING CO. 


HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader this 
Year. We would refer all canners to them 
as to its capacity and grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ROGERS BROS.’ SEED CO. 


SPECIALISTS 
BREEDERS &. GROWERS 


PEAS Pog NS BLOOD 


FOR 
CANNERS Reg. Trademark 


326 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 


The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- pelle 
2 


merly manufactured by the McStay Ma- 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


chine Company, Los Angeles, California, 
is now made exclusively by us at our 


Baltimore factory. This machine is made 
for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


We carry a complete stock of Canner’s, Preservers and Bottler’s Machinery. 
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WHEN EVERYONE LOVES AN OYSTER HOW CAN 
IT HAVE SO MANY DEADLY ENEMIES? 


By PERRY L. SMITHERS, 
Vice-President and General Manager, Booth Fisheries 
Company. 
Written for The Carnation News. 


HE Century was roaring along through gathering 

dusk, east-bound. We had decided to make it a 

foursome for dinner, strangers all of us a few 
hours before. 

There was Jarvis, tall, gray-haired, with that soft, 
drawling speech which comes only from “Texas, Sah.” 
There was Fitch, from out in Nevada; Kennedy, an 
Iowan, and myself. 

Our conversation had been the usual thing, start- 
ing with the weather, business, politics, even prohibi- 
tion, until we sort of got acquainted more, then swing- 
ing into a somewhat different strain. 

We got into it by some passing reference to a pub- 
lic figure whose career has been nothing short of amaz- 
ing; a man apparently smiled upon by Fortune at every 
turn. 

Then Jarvis said: “I’ve rarely seen Nature play 
favorites in just that way during my forty-odd years. 
Nor Fortune either. Rather the reverse. 

“The way it seems to me is that Nature, or For- 
tune, if you wish, simply puts an overdose of trouble 
and difficulty onto some people, animals and things.” 


Cotton for Example 


And he went on to tell us about his 5,000 acres of 
cotton. About the boll-weevil, and the unceasing fight 
cotton growers have to put up against this pest. 

Fitch raises cattle on a Nevada ranch, and when he 
got through telling us of the difficulties met and con- 
quered in getting good beef onto people’s tables, Jarvis 
said: 

“Well, so far, Brother Fitch, you appear to win.” 

Then Kennedy came to bat. He raises corn and 
hogs in Iowa. What he said about the corn situation 
simply can’t be repeated. And he made us all see that 
it is no bed of roses, in any sense of the metaphor, to 
produce nice, crisp bacon for our breakfasts. 

This brought it down to me, but hunger came tem- 
porarily to my aid. Unanimously we adjourned to the 
diner. 

Dinner Starts Well 

Dining on the Century, it has been my experience, 
is dining. 

So, seated and with the menu cards before us, we 
got down to the pleasant business of selecting good food 
for good, healthy appetites. There was the usual 
amiable hemming and hawing. Then the waiter picked 
up our orders and read them back for confirmation: 

“Blue points 


: so on so on 
uh, cocktail, suh?”’ so on so on 
Again: “Blue points roas’ pohk 


Each of us had just started off with Blue Points on 
the half-shell. 

That over with, Jarvis turned to me: 

“And now, Friend Smithers, what are you-all 
going to say, to keep pace with us horny-handed sons of 
the soil?” 

“Oh, I can tell you that, Jarvis,” Kennedy put in, 
witha grin. He, it appeared, had some advance infor- 
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mation on me. “Smithers is going to tell us the tragic 
story of ‘Hooknose, the Chinook.’ The strenuous life, 
in other words, of a salmon. He’s in the fisheries busi- 
ness, you know, and what a salmon goes through, on 


his way into the American bill-of-fare, will make the 


troubles of Fitch’s cattle, your cotton and my hogs ap- 
pear trifling.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” I replied, “I could tell you 
some things about a salmon. But I’m going to fool 
you.” 

Just then a waiter came with the oysters. 

The Conquering Hero 

The Blue Points were delicious, the cocktail sauce 
exactly, piquantly right. 

As we started to eat I took up my share of the con- 
versation. 

“With every mouthful, gentlemen,” I told them, 
“your palates right now are paying tribute to the vic- 
tor in a long, hard, cruel fight. 

“These tender, delicious fellows are mere 
youngsters, only three years old. They have come 
through a succession of the wierdest dangers, the most 
unusual difficulties of which, I think, you’ve ever 
heard. 

“The farmer who raised them went through his 
share, too. You probably think of him, if at all, as a 
fisherman. And he’s that also, subject to all the va- 
garies of fisherman’s luck.’ But he’s a farmer as well, 
just as much a farmer as any one of you three, with 
freak problems you don’t have at all. 

“First off, he selects his farm just as you would: 
on the desirability of its soil. 

“But his farm is under two or three fathoms, 12 
to 18 feet, of very wet water. And the only fences he 
can put up are imaginary lines between buoys placed 
at its corners by sighting and triangulation on shore 
landmarks. That sounds intricate, and it is. 

“He prepares his land in much the same fashion 
you would, sows his crop, watches it, fights off pests, 
hopes for harvest. 

“But with a good stand, with good prospects for a 
heavy harvest, he is apt to wake up some morning and 
find that his whole crop has been washed over into a 
neighbor’s farm. And in that case, of course, it be- 
comes the neighbor’s crop.” 

Why Oyster-Raisers Tear Their Hair 

“After your oyster farmer has located his farm, 
with good, hard bottom of gravel; after his neighbors’ 
have signified that they’re willing he should move in; 
after he has surveyed the ‘ground’ on a clear, calm day, 
and his marking buoys are put in, he must get down to 
serious business. 

“Of course, if he’s an experienced oyster man, he 
has chosen a farm the bed of which is not subject to 
‘washing’ during heavy storms, nor to strong normal 
currents. Otherwise some neighbor is going to reap 
the results of all his labor, expense and trouble, like as 
not. 

“Now he must plow, using a submarine device 
which stirs up the ‘ground’ and rakes off all coarse 
stones, pebbles, shells and so on. 

“And plowing a 500-acre field in this way is a real 
job. Particularly if the ocean won’t stand still. It 
takes weeks, actually. 

“His next step is something like fertilizing the 
land. He must haul out tons and tons of material suit- 
able for the ‘setting’ and growth of his crop. A thou- 
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| LABELS AND FOLDING BOXES 
THAT HELP SELL GOODS 


RESS up your package. The power of “Well dressed” ‘pan 
been repeatedly proved. 


Putting your product on ‘the dealer’ shelves dome not complete ‘ie sale 
Why not help the dealer sell your goods by ee attractive labels that | 
create a favorable impression. | 36 


Let us show you what we mean by attractive la 


CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BURE. 


~ No new brand should be adopted without careful 


investigation. 


We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit 

- of our customers. It contains records of over 

829, 000 brand names brands. 


i) The United States é cian 
lor Printing Headquarte 


BALTIMORE 
99 Beech St. 


A machine found in nearly 
every packaging plant. 


The Kiefer Rotary 
Jar and Bottle Rinser 
and Sterilizer. 


Thoroughly rinses containers inside and outside 
at a speed of up to 120 a minute. 


The only rinser with the Kiefer patented central 
water-distributing valve---guaranteed never to leak--- 
an assurance against waste of water. 


The first rinsers we built, some fifteen years ago, 
are still in use. What more need be said ? 


Shipped complete ready to install. 
Write for pamphlet. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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sand bushels to the acre. This has to be stone contain- 
ing lime or oyster shells. a 

“Because the growing oyster is a very fastidious, 
pickish young creature, it must have a clean bed of 
lime-containing material, or will have none at all. 

“Procreation is quite a casual process for the oys- 
ter. There is no material for a sex story init. Ata 
certain time the female spawns. So does the male. 
For a period this spawn, or seed, both female and 
male, just floats around at random in the water. 

“If male and female spawn happen to come to- 
gether, it becomes fertile, and reaches the stage where 
all earnest young oysters settle down to the business 
of growing up. 

“Instantly, then, these tiny, fertilized spawn settle 
to the bottom and attach themselves, as if visually at- 
tracted, to the stones or shells provided. You'll get an 
idea of their size when I tell you that I’ve seen as many 
as 200 of these embryo oysters firmly fixed to one full- 
sized shell. 

“If they all lived through it, this number of babies 
would make a full bushel of adult oysters. But there 
isn’t a chance in the world of any such happy result as 
that. 

Oysters’ “Boll-Weevil’’ Comes 

“So lets say that this youngster,” I said, holding 
up one of the succulent Blue Points, “has found itself 
nicely fastened, at last. to a good, clean shell. Looking 
ahead eagerly to a happy life of ease and plenty. 

“The water is clear and pure. The tiny marine 
vegetation, microscopic plants, upon which oysters 
feed, are plentiful. All is serene. 

“A month or so of this and little Ostreon here, if 
you'll pardon my Greek, has found himself filling out 
with good, rich meats. His little shell has reached the 
size, approximately, of a dime. The little home group 
is breaking up. One by one the miniature oysters are 
detaching themselves from the home shell, going out 
into the mysterious depths to take up independent 
lives. 

“Ostreon, too, leaves and settles anew beside an 
= young companion. Others are thick around 
them. 

One day grave news reaches Ostreon, by whatever 
mode of communication oysters employ. News of a 
strange and horrible danger. j 

“Something sevage and sinister, a tiny thing, half 
an inch long and a quarter of an inch in diameter, ta- 
pering to a needle-sharp, drill-like point. The water is 
full of them. 

“The Drill has come, and they will stay. It at- 
tacks remorselessly, settling against its victim, re- 
volving its drill point like a machine until the oyster’s 
shell is pierced. Then on, through the tender white 
meat, and the job is done. 

“Many of Ostreon’s neighbors perish thus. 

Battle Number One 


“There is no sense or reason to this attack. Ap- 
parently the Drill does not eat the destroyed oyster, 
but just kills to be doing something. Your boll-wee- 
vils, Jarvis, at least have the excuse that cotton is their 
favorite food. The Drill is just plain ornery. 

“One day the farmer comes out in his boats to see 
how the crop is coming on. He tongs up a few of the 
little fellows and finds half of them dead, with tiny, 
tell-tale holes through the center of each small shell. 


_ “Quickly he must do one of two things. The drills 
will not migrate, will not go away. 
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“He must move his whole crop onto another farm, 
or he must get the drills out of that water fast. Total 
crop loss is the penalty he faces. 

“Tf he has no other farm, he must trap the drills. 
This he does by sending down a large, flat-shaped, box- 
like affair of steel frame and fine wire sides. The slop- 
ing front is of coarser mesh wire. This trap is dragged 
through the oyster bed, its front edge ploughing up the 
oysters. These, too large to get through the wire, roll 
up and over the box, dropping back into the bed. The 
drills, however, are forced through the coarse wire 
front of the trap, are held captive by the fine wire sides, 
and so, after infinite labor, are removed and destroyed. 

Next—Rolling Balls of Death 

“For a time, after being rescued from the drills, 
Ostreon and his remaining companions are left in 
peace. They grow larger and larger, plump, with ten- 
der, rich flesh. 

“Daily tides keep the water clean and pure. There 
is always an abundance of good, fresh marine vegeta- 
tion. 

“Ostreon has just entered his third year of life. 
He is now ready to be harvested and served to us on 
the half-shell, a Blue Point, in popular parlance, at 
last. 

“Then suddenly, one day or one night, the whole 
oyster bed is filled with strange, ball-like masses, large 
as a soccer football, rolling along the ocean bottom. 

“They stop, each ball disentangling itself into 
scores of star fish. And a tragic end is in sight for 
most of the young Blue Points, because these enemies 
are not only savage, but terribly efficient. They kill 
to eat, and their appetites are huge. 

“Each star fish picks out its first victim, wraps 
its five arms around the shell, in much the same man- 
ner I’d close my fist around a shell. 

“Now an oyster has plenty of strength to resist an 
attempt at opening its shell, as you may know if you’ve 
ever tried it. 

“But the star fish arms or fingers are lined with 
little suckers. These grip the shell edges in a non-skid 
grasp. Gently at first, then harder and harder, the 
star fish exerts a never-ceasing pull to get those shell 
edges apart. 

“Not for the fraction of a second is this pressure, 
once applied, slackened. Hour after hour of it. In 
the end the oyster can no longer resist. Its shell opens. 
The delicious meat is extracted, consumed. That oys- 
ter is gone. Soon his destroyer will be at another. 

“Within a few days this army of star fish can and 
will destroy every oyster in a whole acre of bed.”’ 

Battle Number Two 


“Knowing this menace, our oyster farmer has 
probably kept a ‘starring boat’ on constant patrol of 
the bed. Always expecting it, yet never knowing when 
the attack will come, these watchers are prepared for 
the battle. Instantly the star fish are discovered the 
counter-attack is launched. 

“A huge iron frame, resembling and called a ‘stir- 
rup,’ is let down into the water. From it dangle great 
bushy tassels of cotton waste, long enough to reach and 
trail over the bed. This is called the ‘star mop.’ 

“After the bed is dragged the ‘mop’ is hauled up. 
Tangled all through it, in a great mass like sand burs 
in Airedale’s fur, are the star fish. Their rough, horny 
backs have become inextricably snarled in the ‘mop.’ 


“And now that the pesky things are caught, what 
shall be done with them? 
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“Cut them in half, and each half will grow a per- 
fect new half. Crop off the fingers or arms and each 
will grow a new body, complete with a new armament 
of sucker-lined fingers, and the original body, dismem- 
bered, will grow new fingers, so that there would be six 
new starfish to take the place of one originally caught. 

“No, they must be dumped into scalding water 
until the last trace of life is boiled out of them, or they 
must be hauled to land and thrown there to die. 

“Science has studied this amazing self-regenera- 
tive oyster enemy in efforts to solve the problems of 
cell life, and the very origination of life itself. 

Still Other Enemies for Ostreon’s Friends 


“Ostreon got through all right, having been 
blessed with more luck than sense. He was a good oys- 
ter, a delicious bit of food. I enjoyed him very much 
just a few minutes ago. 

“But some of his compatriots, after escaping both 
drills and star fish, fell prey to the drumfish. He made 
short work of them. Simply picked up his oyster, 
smashed down with powerful jaws that crunched the 
shell as if it had been placed in a vise. 

“The farmer finally seared this bold fellow off in 
the same way that you, Kennedy, scare crows away 
from your corn. An ordinary house shingle was tied 
to one end of a short bit of rope and a brick to the 
other. This was thrown into the oyster bed, where 
water currents kept the shingle spinning. Mr. Drum- 
fish, perhaps, thought it was a marine buzz-saw. At 
any rate he vamoosed. 

“But the remaining oysters face one more possible 
scourge. 

“You know what a mussel is? Well, sometimes, 
in some localities, the mussels develop abnormally. 
When that happens they form, with a hairy sort of 
seagrass, into a great veil-like mass. This may extend 
over acres of oyster bed. 

“This great blanket-like affair presses down and 
down upon the oysters till they are literally smothered 
to death. For it shuts off their ‘ventilation,’ the circu- 
lation of water, the ebb and flow of tide and currents 
which keeps them supplied with good, clean water at 
all times. 

“And an oyster must have this, as we must have 
good, fresh air, to live. 

_ “Against this occasional scourge the oyster farmer 
can do nothing. Perhaps that-is one reason why most 
oyster planters I have known are gray-haired. 

The Harvest Festival 


“All that remains now is to harvest the oyster 
crop. The big planter uses power-driven dredges. The 
little fellow tongs them up by hand. Some of the big 
dredges take on a cargo of 3,000 to 4,000 bushels of 
oysters before returning to port. 

“Then the crews of shuckers get busy, each man 
with a hammer and a knife. The ‘bill’ of the oyster is 
placed upon a blunt iron. Rap goes the hammer. A 
deft whisk of the knife, the oyster is opened, the meat 
cleanly extracted. Some skilled hands can shuck out 
30 to 40 gallons of oysters a day. 

“Elaborate washing, with clean water, removes 
any sand, grit or vegetable matter adhering. Expert 
cullers and graders sort the fresh, delicious meats very 
carefully. They’re popped into sanitary containers, 
packed into frosty refrigerator cars. 

“And a lot of savory oyster stews, fried oysters, 
scores of dishes fit for the gods, are on their way. 
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“T’d like to point out, gentlemen, that the distribu- 
tion of this delicacy, the oyster, is a fine art. It has 
taken a lot of scientific study to master. The result is 
that you Iowans, Friend Kennedy, and all the rest of 
us who live a thousand or more miles from the sea, can 
have this wholesome, delicious food, in all its freshness 
and superb flavor, regularly in season.” 

“But, Smithers,” Fitch protested, as we got back 
into the smoker to enjoy our cigars, “you haven’t told 
us a thing about pearls.” 

“Right,” I replied, and for two reasons: 

“One is that the real romance of the oyster lies in 
what I have told you; that the real delight an oyster 
offers lies in its rich, delicious meat. 

“The other reason is this. The pearl oyster is a 
bird of another feather, a different species entirely. 
Our edible variety, true enough, occasionally has 
pearls. 

“Some day, perhaps, a young oyster will get a tiny 
grain of clean ocean sand inside its shell. Then it will 
secrete the magic materials out of which the world’s 
very loveliest gems are made. 

“If he escapes the drills; if his luck holds out when 
the star fish comes rolling along; if the drumfish are 
properly frightened away; if the mussels do not de- 
scend upon him; and if, finally, he finds his way to my 
particular plate, then I shall find a pear! at last. 

“And that same evening I should be able to draw 
to a bob-tailed royal bush, and fill.’’ 


THE CANNING INDUSTRY IN THE NORTHWEST 


As outlined in the Business Survey of Lane, Piper and 
Jaffray, of Minneapollis. 


HE DISTRICT—The canning of peas and corn in 

Wisconsin and Minnesota has grown rapidly 

since 1900. The industry had its first develop- 
ment in the East, but has moved westward with the 
center of population. As early as 1906 Wisconsin was 
packing more peas than New York, and Wisconsin 
now prepares more than half of the peas canned in 
this country. For many years Maine excelled in the 
canning of fancy corn. It was found, however, that 
the soil and climate of Minnesota were adapted to rais- 
ing corn of equal quality, and Minnesota corn has come 
ahead rapidly in spite of the established reputation of 
the Maine product. These two states lead in the qual- 
ity of their corn, rather than in volume. They each 
pack about 7 per cent of the total for the country, and 
their corn tops the market. The principal vegetable 
canning region of this country is the strip of territory 
lying between Maine and Maryland on the East, and 
Minnesota and Iowa on the West. There is some can- 
ning of beans, tomatoes, pumpkin, sauerkraut and 
pickles in Wisconsin and Minnesota, but peas and corn 
are by far the principal products. 


Green Produce—Canners make contracts with 
farmers residing within a radius of ten to fifteen miles 
to plant a certain acreage of the canning crop, agreeing 
to pay a fixed price for the produce.. The canner sup- 
plies the seed and usually some of the labor and teams 
for harvesting. The planting of the crops is extended 
over three or four weeks, so they will not ripen too 
fast for the factory to handle. Some canners raise a 


portion of their raw material on their own land. By 
controlling directly part of the acreage they are able to 
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Modern Can Making Methods 


Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 
Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, were trem- 
endously impressed with our facilities. 


On account of seasonal activities many canners. were pre- 
vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 
with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
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bring their planting and harvesting schedules into bet- 
ter adjustment. 

From the point of view of the farmer the raising 
of canning crops has many desirable features. He 
knows in advance the price that he will get for his 
products, a thing that is true of few crops. Peas and 
“weet corn fit well into the diversification program, 
and the by-products, pea vines, corn silage and fodder, 
are ideal cattle feed. Peas are a legume, adding nitro- 
gen to the soil. Where the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood are not able to use all the by-products, the canne- 
ries fatten cattle as a side line. 

Although the size and quality of the crops is de- 
pendent to a considerable extent upon the weather, 
the canners do have considerable control over their 
raw material supply. They are able to adjudge acre- 
age to changing conditions; they know in advance of 
the pack how much they will have to pay for green pro- 
duce, and they can regulate the quality of the produce 
through the seed. . 

Packing—The tendency in the canning industry is 
toward increased use of machinery and decreased la- 
bor. There is also a movement toward fewer plants of 
larger capacity. At present Wisconsin has 169 canne- 
ries, of which 124 pack peas and 30 pack corn in addi- 
tion to peas. Minnesota has 34 canneries, of which 26 
pack corn, and of these 9 pack both corn and peas. 

The canning season for peas in the Northwest be- 
gins with Alaska peas early in July, normally, and ends 
with late peas around the middle of August. Corn can- 
ning then begins and lasts through most of September 
unless the frost comes too early. There is a strip of 
territory in Southern Minnesota which is unique in 
that it is adaptable to the raising of both fancy corn 
and peas. A factory equipped to handle both products 
is able to run twice as many days a year, spreading its 
overhead over a larger output. About 40 per cent of 
the equipment can be used on both corn and peas. A 
cannery that packs both products is likely to have more 
stable earnings because its output is diversified. 

The principle of the canning process is to seal the 
food in an air-tight container to prevent contamination 
from the outside, and then to sterilize the contents by 
heat. No chemicals are used to kill the bacteria. The 
heat cracks the food and sterilizes it so that it will keep 
indefinitely. The rapid.growth of canning is based 
upon two mechanical contrivances which have greatly 
reduced the cost of manufacture. These are the me- 
chanic-made tin can and the pressure cooker. The 
skilled tinsmith who made 60 cans a day has been re- 
placed by a machine that turns out 100 cans a minute 
at a cost of 2c to 3c a can. The pressure cooker 
raises the boiling point of water, permitting higher 
temperatures and greatly reducing the time required 
to sterilize the food. There are many other ingenious 
machines in use, such as the pea viner and the corn 
husker. In fact, the canning of food is almost entirely 
a mechanical process. 

The labor requirements of the canneries are, of 
course, seasonal. They employ local labor, school 
boys on vacation, and migratory harvest workers. In 
Minnesota the canners are able to arrange wih the 
sugar beet mills to use their Mexican field laborers for 
gathering corn. 


The larger canneries find it profitable to maintain 
research departments, both in bacteriology and in hor- 
ticulture. A great deal of work has been done toward 
developing seed varieties that not only are adaptable to 
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the soil and climate of a region, mature evenly, and 
meet the mechanical requirements of the canning pro- 
cess, but also humor the consumer’s prejudices as to 
size, color and flavor. 

Costs—Different companies, of course, have 
widely variable costs according to the ability of the 
management, the efficiency of the plant and other fac- 
tors. The following figures for one dozen No. 2 cans 
of corn are fairly representative of the experience of 
the better managed Minnesota canneries in 1926, pack- 
ing better than the average grade of corn: 


It is interesting to observe that containers cost 
more than the green corn, and amount to nearly a third 
of the total. Overhead is fairly large, about a fifth oi 
total costs, and suggests that it is important for a can- 
ning factory to maintain the volume of its output in 
order to spread fixed charges over a large number of 
units. 

Marketing—What might be called the orthodox 
method of marketing canned foods is this: During 
the winter and spring preceding the pack the canner 
sells his estimated output on future contracts to whole- 
sale grocers, usually through brokers, and the goods 
are delivered as soon as they are packed, bearing the 
label of the wholesaler. While the major portion of 
the output of the industry is still sold under this sys- 
tem, there have been several developments in recent 
years which have tended to upset the establishd order 
of things. The general acceptance of the policy of 
hand-to-mouth buying (particularly by the rapidly 
growing chain store systems) accompanied by the 
weak canned foods market of the last year or two, has 
made for fewer future contracts. Most chain stores 
will not make future contracts. The large distributors 
with established brands must, of course, contract 
ahead, but they are now requiring the canner to carry 
the goods and make delivery at intervals at the option 
of the purchaser. In canning, as in many other indus- 
tries, the manufacturer is being asked to carry inven- 
tories that were formerly carried by the distributor. 
The new conditions require canners to increase their 
working capital and to establish strong banking con- 
nections. As a matter of fact, graded, imperishable, 
staple commodities like canned peas and corn make 
good security for loans. The recent action of the gov- 
ernment in establishing official standards for canned 
foods will improve their quality as collateral. 

Accompanying this new development in merchan- 
dising there is a tendency for the larger canners to es- 
tablish their own brands, backing them by national ad- 
vertising. The canner’s label is usually placed on a 
“fancy specialty” that experience has shown can be 
maintained in quality from year to year. It takes 


money and ability to put over a new brand, but when 
the brand is once established the canner has an inval- 
uable good will asset in the form of a stable and grow- 
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MORRAL ‘BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


It will pay you to write at once for our prices PATENTED 


PATENTED and further particulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, Boacs CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Sonata 


KYLER BOXING MACHINES 
Give KYLER IMPROVED BOXERS a trial. You 


will learn their real merits and superior boxing quali- 
ties by putting them to work in your own plant. 

A single trial will convince you that from the stand- 
point of actual service, you cannot buy more boxer 
service or satisfaction than they will give. Investi- 
gate today. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS ANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Germany, Denmark and Sweden Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
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ing demand for his products. With the shake-up in 
the distribution system and the increasing amount of 
direct selling to chain stores it is probably easier to es- 
tablish new brands now than formerly. 

Prices—As in the case of all manufactured farm 
products, changes in the price of canned foods come 
mostly from the supply side, which is considerably in- 
fluenced by the weather. Canners, howeves, can adjust 
supply to demand better than most manufacturers of 
farm products, because they control their acreage. 
Thus in 1927 canners of peas and corn reduced their 
acreage because the large crops of the last three years 
had weakened prices, and prices have already turned 
upward. 

The demand for canned foods has been on the in- 
crease for many years, particularly since the war. The 
men in the army lived largely on canned food, and the 
civilian population consumed more canned foods dur- 
ing the war as a conservation measure. The old su- 
perstition about ptomaine poisoning is rapidly disap- 
pearing. The discovery of the importance of vitamins 
in diet worked against canned foods at first, but it has 
now been established that canned foods contain practi- 
cally the same vitamin elements as fresh foods, and 
more than some home cooked foods. The scarcity of 
servant girls and the trend of city dwellings toward 
apartments equipped with kitchenettes have increased 
the popularity of canned foods. This increased demand 
for canned foods is revealed in the figures of per capita 
consumption. We have estimated per capita consump- 
tion of peas and corn for three five-year periods, mak- 
ing deduction for exports and carry-overs: 


Five years ended...............+ 1910 1918 1926 
Gorn, NO. 2 2.0 2.2 32 
Peas, No. 2 CANLB......000+000 13 2.0 3.2 


The strong upward trend is apparent, but even so 
the present rate of 3.2 cans per person does not seem 
large. The export trade in corn and peas is not im- 
portant, amounting to only about 2.5 per cent of the 
pack, but it is increasing. 

While the prices of canned foods have had many 
ups and downs in the past forty years, adjustments in 
production have been effective in bringing prices back 
to normal in fairly short order. 

Present Conditions—The increased demand for 
canned foods during the war brought prosperity to the 
industry. After the Armistice, however, large war 
supplies of canned foods came onto the market, and 
brought prices down. By 1922 the industry had re- 
covered and did well until record packs of peas in 1924 
and corn and tomatoes in 1925 made it necessary to 
lower prices. This year the readjustment has come. 
The 1927 corn pack will be around 10,000,000 cases, as 
compared with an average of 18.5 million cases for the 
last three years. The 1927 pea pack was about 12 
million cases, as compared with an average of 18.2 mil- 
lion for the last three years. As a result, the market 
has turned strong and prices should run about 20 per 
cent ahead of last year. 

Canning crops in the Northwest have been about 
two weeks late this year. The 1927 Wisconsin pea crop 
was about 5,800,000 cases, as compared with 9,347,000 
last year, due largely to reduced acreage. Minnesota 
was one of the few states to increase its pea crop this 
year, turning out 485,000 cases, 13 per cent more than 
last year, and improving the average quality. Corn 
canning is now at its height in this region. Minnesota 
expects to pack-around 1,050,000 cases, 60 per cent of 
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last year, though the figure may be increased if favor- 
able weather continues. The Wisconsin corn pack is 


- not likely to run much higher than 465,000 cases, about 


55 per cent of last year. 

' _ Prospect—Canners’ profits this year will not fully 
reflect the recovery in the canned foods market, be- 
cause contracts were made on the basis of last year’s 
prices, but the short crop will permit the disposal of 
surplus stocks, and the industry should be back to nor- 
mal by the opening of the 1928 season. The recent 
overproduction was only a temporary condition, and 
when the readjustment is completed the industry 
should continue the steady growth it has shown in the 
past. Under the new marketing system, which re- 
quires stronger financial organization on the part of 
the canner, it is likely that future growth will come 
through the expansion of the larger companies, rather 
than through the promotion of additional single-unit 
companies. Several merger proposals have been dis- 
cussed in the Northwest, but none has yet gone 
through. It is possible that the future may see the 
formation in this district of large canning companies 
with widely scattered plants and centralized merchan- 
dising, such as the Snider Packing Corporation in the 
East and the California Packing Corporation in the 
West. This result may be achieved through merger or 
through the slow expansion of the stronger companies, 
adding a plant from time to time. At present there are 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota ten companies with three 
or more plants. 

(Note: We have been assisted in the preparation 
of this review by data furnished by the National Can- 
ners Association, “The Canning Trade,” “The Can- 
ner,” the Minnesota Canners Association, the Wiscon- 


sin Canners Association, and the Minnoseta Valley 
Canning Company.) 


THE TIN CAN DOOMED? 


HIS question is asked by Arthur D. Little, Inc., in 
“Industrial Bulletin” for October. The reason for 
the question is set forth thus: 

“In our February issue we noted the high price of 
tin, the dwindling supply, and the control of this sup- 
ply by foreign producers. Shortly thereafter the price 
soared to $1,575 per ton. Except for a slight recent de- 
cline the situation is unchanged. 

The largest consumption of tin is in the manufac- 
ture of tin plate; the largest use for tin plate is in the 
manufacture of tin cans. 

We now learn that as the result of years of re- 
search there is a possibility that the tin can may be re- 
placed by the aluminum can. 

The earliest experiments were directed to the use 
of aluminum-coated sheet iron to replace tin plate. It 
was found possible to manufacture the coated sheet 
by rolling together aluminum and iron sheets, and to 
manufacture the cans from the sheets by a drawing 
process, the lid being of the friction top type. But 
when this can was filled with the material to be pre- 
served, and the filled cans placed in storage, the result 
was that not only were the cans attacked by the con- 
tents, and even rendered very unsightly, but the con- 
tents were seriously affected both in appearance and 
food value. Nor could any commercial method be de- 


vised to recover the aluminum from the used cans. 
The most recent experiments have been made 
with aluminum sheet. Cans were made by the same 
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An Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributor 


On Every Viner Is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its 
beaters are obliged to work on heavy mats or 
bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, there- 
fore, essential to best results. 


Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distri- 
buter are the only feeders that thoroughly separ- 
ate the vines. The savings effected, over the 
Patented in U. S. use of any other viner feeder, are so large that 
Canada and France it is not unusual to hear pea packers say that 
Ideal Viner Feeders more than save their cost 
each season. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO,, 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of VINERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 


Personal Checks Accepted ad 


AMSCAN) 
CERTIFIED The maximum special seasonal 


discount is now in effect on ord- f) 
ers for TOWNSEND String Bean 
SEALING FLUuID 
‘*The Golden Band’’ 


Cutters and parts. 
Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 


NOW is the time to buy if you 
wish to save money. 
fect Sealing Compound and 
be safe. 


Write for our quotation. 


bean _ cutting Burton, Cook & Co. 


hen you TOWNSEND 
THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 2 Sei 


pr (Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the aaa patentee) 
—— RK 
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THE 1927 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data 18th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed byall wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 


canning industry. Get your order in early 


Maatensl Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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drawing process, and various materials were processed 
and stored in them for a series of months. The foods 
tested were of a varied character, comprising cut 
beans, pineapples, apricots, cherries, mushrooms and 
preserved fish. The quality of the contents after sev- 
eral months was not affected in the slightest degree. 
The cans were very slightly attacked; marbling of the 
interior, often found when tin cans are used, was en- 
tirely absent. Previous experiments had shown that 
sheet aluminum was practically insoluble in such ma- 
terial as is usually submitted to the canning process. 
An added advantage of the aluminum can lies in the 
ease of recovery of the metal from the used container. 

These experiments were so decisive that the can 
of aluminum has already been put to use by German 
canners. 

In the United States collapsible tubes to hold shav- 
ing cream, toothpaste and the like are now being man- 
ufactured from aluminum foil. 

Attempts have been made in recent years to make 
cans furnished with a coating of enamel of the same 
general character as that found on enamelled ware, and 
further attempts have been made to make cans with a 
lining similar to bakelite; neither of these, however, 
has been introduced commercially to any extent.” 


Is the tin can doomed? If we answer from the ev- 
idence presented, we can only say that it is not! The 
use of tin on the iron plates may, some day, be discon- 
tinued, and the foods packed in plain iron-plate cans, 
just as the old folks cooked in the good old iron pots, 
and as they cook today in iron skillets; but we doubt if 
aluminum supersedes tin. The iron can, electrically 
sealed, would be a real economy, so far as initial cost is 
concerned. 


WE HAVE NOT! 


Editor The Canning Trade: 
Dear Mr. Judge: Have you seen anything to beat 
this? Yours very truly, 
SHOWELL MFG. CO. 


O. M. SHOCKLEY. 
P.S. Enclosed is my reply. 


The letter Mr. Shockley inclosed reads: 
JAY G. FELDSTEIN & CO., 
Food Products Brokers. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 11, 1927. 
Showell Manufacturing Co., Showell, Md. 

Gentlemen: One of our customers today advises 
he bought 1,000 cases No. 2 tomatoes, shipment at 
once and payment December 30th, less 114 per cent 
discount. 

If you want to sell any on this basis, please wire 
us price upon receipt of this letter and we will see if 
we can move a few cars for you quickly. 

Yours very truly, 
JAY FELDSTEIN & CO. 


In reply to the above letter Mr. Shockney says: 
Showell, Md., October 13th, 1927. 
Messrs. Jay G. Feldstein & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: We have your favor of the 11th inst., 
advising us that some blame fool canner had sold 1,000 
cases No. 2 tomatoes for prompt shipment, payment 
December 30th. Unless for this deferred payment the 
canner took the privilege of naming a price which is 
considerably higher than today’s quotations you will 
admit, I am sure, that he is a blamed fool, to say it in 
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the mildest way possible, and I want to inquire of you 
as to how such a transaction could benefit a canner in 
any way. 

Furthermore, what, in your opinion, do you think 
the wholesalers will want the canners to do next? We 
have arranged our finances so as to deal them out 10 | 
or 12 cases of canned foods at a time so that 
they need not tie up any money in them any more; this 
last report indicates that we will furnish them goods 
and wait for them to turn them into money, and we 
want to know what they will expect next. 

No, we don’t want to sell any on this basis; if we 
did, we think we could sell them that well ourselves. 

Yours truly, 
SHOWELL MFG. CO. 
O. M. SHOCKLEY. 
MR. BELL OBJECTS 


OUR issue October 10th, page 31, you say: 
7 “There is a profit in canned corn at present 

prices of $1.00 and up for standard corn, and 
they can help the distribution of this article and insure 
the wiping out of all surplus before another season by 
keeping the prices within reason. To the corn canner 
we would say: Be satisfied with the profit you now have 
at present prices, and let the other fellow have a chance 
to make some profit.” 

How much money have you invested in corn can- 
neries? If you are thinking of retiring and living on 
your income from corn canneries selling this year’s 
pack at $1.00 factory we hasten to offer you our free 
advice: don’t do it. 

It’s a lamentable thing when the time arrives that 
canned vegetables advance and canners, especially by 
their trade papers, are always cautioned to not ask too 
much. Don’t you think it’s time to quit that sort of 
thing? Men and women who actually invest their 
money in corn canneries are as much entitled to a divi- 
dend as the stockholders in The Trade, and a lot of 
them haven’t seen a dividend for so long it’s a joke. 

Yours truly, 
WATERLOO CANNING CO. 
S. C. BELL, Secretary. 


METHOD OF WASHING APPLES IS SUCCESSFUL 


Department of Agriculture Devises Way to Remove 
Arsenic Coating 


HE new method which was devised and intro- 

| duced by the Department of Agriculture for 

washing apples carrying an arsenic coating left 

from spraying has been virtually a complete success, 

it was stated orally October 12 by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, W. M. Jardine. 

“Fully 95 per cent of the trade have found the 
new method of washing apples immediately after pick- 
ing in order to remove any deposits remaining after 
spraying with arsenic entirely satisfactory,” the Sec- 
retary said. “In cases where protests have been re- 
ceived it has usually been found that the method rec- 
ommended was not being carried out properly. The 
Department’s suggestions for washing apples are in 
general use throughout the West.” 

The method of washing apples referred to, the 
Secretary explained, was brought forward merely as 
an aid to growers and not as a prescription of the De- 
partment. Apples so treated come within the regula- 
tions of the Food and Drug Act, while apples shipped 
with a coating of arsenic would be held up by inspec- 
tors at the markets. 
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BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1927-1928 
OFFICERS 

President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen.. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 

COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 


Benjamin Hamburger, W. 
Lamble, R. E. Roberts, C. J. 
Schenkel, H. Steele, J. O. 
Langrall, C. B. Torsch. 


Arbitration Committee, J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
J. — Schall, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts. 

Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 


Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. — Hen- 
derson, R. H. Coope 

Legislation Committee, Cc. Burnet Torsch, ‘V. Stock- 
ham, Albert T. Myer, 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 
Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 


Brokers Committee, Harry Imwold, Henry Fiem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, = A. Torsch, Wm. Silver 

P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N N Shriver, 
8. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser. E. 
EB. Langrall, B. V. Stockham. 

Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey. 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter. 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
5 F. Cole, E. Everett 


Publicity Committee, Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 

Counsel C. John Beeuwkes. 

Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 


Gamse Can Labels are ‘‘Better’’ 
Labels. 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Washers 


Equipment that Improves 
Profit and Product - - 


With years of successful experience as designers 

and builders of canning equipment, we can com- 

pletely equip your plant. Berlin Chapman stand- 

ard equipment fills the usual requirements, but 

if you need special equipment, we can build it for 

you. Let us tell you more about our service. 
Berlin Chapman Co. 


Berlin, Wisconsin 


PERL RLIN HAPMAN 


MACHINERY 
AI Single Unit or A peti Canning Plant’ 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 
This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 
For Sale—Machinery For Sale—Crates 
FOR SALE—8250 Apple crates to hold 1 dozen No. 
FOR SALE— 10 cans. Extra nice. Made from smooth, hard wood 


1 used No. 10 ‘““BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 ‘“BUFFALO” Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ““BUFFALO’’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Two No. 310 Kewanee High Pressure 
smokeless, down draft boilers, 45- 50 horse power each; 
100 lbs. working pressure, Asme code. In service two 
years; first class condition. 
Baltimore Heat Corp., 419 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, 


Md. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 1 Burt Labeling Machine in 
good condition, adjustable to can up to 4’’ diameter. Price 


$300.00. 
S. Ervin Diehl & Co., 250 N. Third St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE— 

1 Burt Adjustable Labeler 

1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 

6 40x 60 Retorts with crates 

150 ft. Roller Conveyor. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—NAILING MACHINES— 

1—4 track Morgan No. 4 Nailer 

1—5 track Doig No. 2 Nailer 

1—6 track Doig No. 3 Nailer 

3—6 track Morgan No. 6 Nailers 

1—7 track Doig No. 2-A Nailer, 4 at back, 3 on side 

1—8 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 5 at back, 3 on side 

1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer 

1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer, motor driven 

1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer 

1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer, 6 at back, 2 on side 

1—9 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 6 at back, 3 on side, 
portable, motor driven 

1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer 

1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer, 7 at back, 2 on side 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, belt driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer motor driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, belt driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, motor driven. 


Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


stock. Costing 25c. each. 
Monmouth, Me. 


Heart of Maine Pkg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


Will sell for 12c. FOB So. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, married, age thirty, 
college education, brought up in canning businss, thorough school- 
ing in farm, factory, office and sales, nine seasons actual managerial 
experience, seeks position. Competent to take complete charge 
medium size plant or would make valuable assistant to maneger of 
large concern. 


Address Box B-1522 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By young married man thorough'y experienced 
superintending the canning of grape fruit. Can build and install 
machinery for same. 


Address Box B-1523 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Man of ability, thoroughly experienced in the 
modern methods of packing soups. Must be com;etent to handle 
proposition in a high-class manner. Address with reference, ex- 
perience, and salary expected to 

Address Box B-1521 care of The Canning Trade. 


Eliminate causes 
of flats'and sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness ~~~ 


Cleans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaner 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


( Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


VA 
Ask your supply man /or 
The Ford Co., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 
| _ _ | 
q | 
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How To Buy 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


By 
J. A. LEE 
Completely revised and up-to-date. 


2np EDITION 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


For The Wholesaler 


_ Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tre 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
er the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


For The Broker 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 
as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


defends him against unjust charges, 
the while it coaches him in his duty 
and obligation to both seller and 
buyer. And it will give him a 
“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6x9 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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BLISS CAN PRICES 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 1927 Prices 

“Bliss” No. 25 Double Seamer 
or Double Seaming Irregular e mpany announce 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 


its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
An entirely automatic machine Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 


that handles sanitary or dry pack- of the United States, effective January 3 
age cans. End feed is positive and 1927. 


fool proof. Ends with straight 
flanges are used. An inexperi- 
enced operator successfully runs 


$15.30 per M 
this machine. Results are uni- a 2134 “ 
form. Takes work 5” across cor- 26.91 
ners and up to high. Details * 
on request. 64.08 “ “ 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. American Can Co. 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sprague-Sells It! 


Complete Canning Equipment 
for 
Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin Peaches 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 
And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance? 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


LARGE volume business enables us to 

build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 
price as just ordinary machines. 


{ Write today for our “new” 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 

Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, II]. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


hi given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices 1 age ag the general market Pn this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t hos. J. Meehan & Co. E. ~*~ & Co. (") awere E. Jones & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Cumuasasaaed. tIn column Roeaon N. Y. indicates f. o. b. factory. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N. Y. 

ASPARAGUS*—<(Calif.) SAUERKRAUT Seconds, Yellow, No. 198160" 

White Mammoth, No. 3.65 1.00 Pies, Unpeeled, No. 1.10 1.20 

Large, No. 2% No: io 1.10 1.30 Unpecled, 
canes 3.65 o. 3.75 4.25 Peeled, No. 10 4.50 4.25° 
Medium. No, 2% SPINACHt PEARSS§ 
ma 

Small No. 2% cove “95 5.00 No. 3, in 1.65 

reen, Mam., No. 1 sq.. woo De . Sta. Green Corn, Li 1.30 California, Bartletts, Std., 2¥g... we 2.15 

Standard, No. 2 85 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... 1.75 
1.45 No. 2% 1.05 1.15 Grated, Extra, No. 

In Sauce, 18 0z 15-85 No. 3 1.15 1.35 Sliced, Extra Std., No. 2... 
2 160 No. 10 3.75 4.00 Grated, Extra Std., No. 2 cece 
150 450 TOMATOES} Sliced, Extra, No. 2%..... 2.40 2.45 

Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 2.35 2.25 

BEANS} No. 3, £.0.. County Sliced, extra, No, 

Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 .95 1.15 b. County Grated, Extra, No. 2... 2°00 
Std. Cut Green, No. 10 4.75 5.25 Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.00 
Std. Who. Gr. No. 2...... 1.25 oun Crushed, Extra, No. 10...... 7.25 11.50 
Std. Who. Gr. No. 10....... 6.00 FG. B Goum Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10. 

Limas, Fancy Green, No. No. B. Co 1.20 Wate No. 2... 

Std. Green, No. 2... 1.80 is Red, Water No. 3 
Std. White & Green, No. 1.25 1.45 No. “47% Black Syrup No. oo 
Std. White & Green, No. 10...... Red. Serup. — 

Red Kidney, Sid. No. "851.05 12% 

Cut, No. 2 90 1.05 50 4.00 FRUITS FOR SALAD* 

Cut, No. 3 : | ee TOMATO PUREE} Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
Whole, No. 10 Std. 1, Whole Stock.. 50 We. 10s ..... 14.75 13.90 
Sliced, No. 10 4.75 5.25 , Whole Stock ioe 3.75 * 

CARROTS sta. ‘No. 1, Trimmings.. .60 Canned Fish 

No. 10, 3.40 HERRING ROE* 

Std. Sliced, NO. 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 
Sta Diced: Canned Fruits 15 oz 1:30 1.40 
4.25 5.00 APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory ie 

B. Co 100 1.10 a., No. 10 Out 3:50 
sta Shoepeg. So. 2. 110 1.20 oun Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 dos 
0. B. Co..; No. 10 ib: cases, 4 doz. 2.40 

F. 0. B Go 110 APRICOTS* (California) OYSTERS* 

Fancy Shoepeg, No. Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 oz 1.30 1.45 

Fancy Shoepeg, No. rs f.o.b. Co.. 1.25 tes Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 Oz. 1.40 1.55 

F. O. B. Co 1.05 1.36 BLACKBERRIES§ Selects, 6 0z 338 240 

HOMINY? No. 2 1.35 1.45 

plit No. 3.25 3.60 No. 2, 1.65 1.90 Cohoe, Tali, No. I 

Standard, No. 2 95 1.20 Pink, Tall, No. 1 (1.75 
No. 10 4.50 5.00 NO. 2.65 Columbia, Flat, NO. 4.75 

Fancy, No. 2 1.05 1.25 No. 10 13.00 11.00 Flat, No. 1%... 
No. 10 4.65 5.10 Bed, 1.70 1.65 

tandard, Red, Water, ING: 1.40 1.60 edium, Re 2.90 

OKRA AND TOMATOES} White Syrup, BN, Bcsnsiescivscctnsaices 1.6 -90. SHRIM 

Ne: 20! (1:35 Extra Preserved, No. 2 Dry, No. 1.60 

F. 0. B. Co 1.10 1.20 Kes, Comm, 

FB, 0. B. Co 1.00 1.06 PEACHESS 3-15 

NO. Sieve, NO. 1.00 California No, 23%, Y. C... 2.00 1.85 ‘Oval, No 

E. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1....... 674% «80 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1. 1.20 White, ies 

E. J. Ex. Std. No. 2 Sieve, No. 1.80 -95 Standard White, No. 2.....cccccssssseees 1.50 White, 1s 

Fancy Petit Pois. 1.00 1.07% No. 3 Blue Fin, 14s 

PUMPKIN¢ Extra Standard White, No. 3 1.90 Blue Fin, 1s 

Seconds, White, No. 3............. 1.45 Striped, %s 

Standard, No. 3 1.10 1.20 Standard Yellow, No. 2 1.55 Striped. is 
No. 10 3.25 3.60 Yellow, No. Yellow, %s 

Squash, No. 3. 1.30 Extra Yellow, No. 3...... Yellow, 1s 


4 
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BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 24, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Shows Steady Improvement—Buyers Realize 
Lower Prices Unlikely—Heavy Drain on Stocks 
to Cover Wholesale and Retail Shortages. 
Peas Statistics—California Peach Pack. 

Some Change in Market Prices 


ARKET FIRM—tThe canned foods market of the 
M entire country seems to have assumed a very 

good, substantial position, as the jobbers now 
fully realize that lower prices on any line of canned 
foods are very unlikely. The whole market basis is 
now upon a higher level than it has been for two years, 
possibly not so much as to prices, but decidedly so as to 
trading conditions, but its particular strength is in this 
knowledge: that canned foods, as a buy, are now safe. 
After all, that is what the buyers have always wanted— 
market prices that might be depended upon and which 
would not change materially, at least to a lower basis. 
That condition is undoubtedly now with us, and will 
remain. No one expects a run-away market on any 
line of canned foods, though some of them may reach 
comparatively high figures before a new pack is pos- 
sible; but there is nothing on the horizon to indicate 
lowering prices. That in view of market conditions 
during past months, may be rightly regarded as a very 
strong position. 

The buyers, as a whole, were down to a lower hold- 
ing of canned foods than ever before in their history ; 
but they have been steadily, though quietly, covering 
up these shortages; getting something on hand with 
which to trade. It has taken all the real and mythical 
carry-over stocks of the canners to furnish these sup- 
plies, and a goodly amount of the 1927 packs in addi- 
tion. They are now resting upon their oars, and are 
busy distributing these purchases, together with what 
few future orders they had placed, and as a result the 
market, today, is quiet. It represents merely a lull in 
the buying, because the retailers were as low, compara- 
tively, in their canned foods stocks as were the whole- 
salers, and by the time they are supplied with just 
average carrying stocks, the wholesalers’ floors will be 
empty again. More than that: all over the country 
retailers are putting into practice the lessons taught 


during Canned Foods Week—to sell in case lots. The 
better mercants among them make up assorted cases 
rather than try to sell a full case of any one item to the 
average housekeeper, and they are finding the idea meet 
with instant approval. This is the season of the year 
when the thrifty homemaker wants something in her 
pantry to provide against possible bad weather or other 
interruptions to her food supplies common with winter. 
And there was comparatively very little home-canning 
done this past summer. So in turn the energetic re- 
tailers of all kinds are finding their stocks of canned 
foods moving out rapidly, and they will be back soon 
for more. 

The canning season having closed everywhere on 
the staples, with the exception of California on toma- 
toes, the urge for ready money is subsiding, and we will 
see less and less of the forced-sales which have played 
havoc with canned foods prices all fall, especially in 
canned tomatoes. With the approach of winter, and 
where the canner must have ready money, he will put 
his goods in warehouse, borrow sufficient to tide him 
over, and in this way save himself from loss and the 
market from disturbance. This new method marks a 
new day in canned foods distribution, and decidedly io 
the benefit of the canners. There is no need now to 
ruthlessly throw goods on the market at a loss to the 
seller and to the whole market price as well. 

The canners now have it in their power to hold 
their market strong, and we believe that all holdings 
worthy of mention are in such hands that the situation 
will be well maintained. The one thing that can dis- 
rupt the present favorable condition of the canned 
foods market is for canners to force their goods upon 
the market at this time. 


EA STATISTICS—The event of the week has been 

the issuance of the 1927 pea pack statistics, show- 

ing a pack of 12,936,017 cases. This represents 
a cut of practically five millions of cases from both last 
year’s output and from the pack of 1925, and it repre- 
sents a cut of nearly seven million cases from the pack 
of 1924. This puts peas in a very favorable position, as 
it practically assures the complete clean-up of all carry- 
over stocks, and of the 1927 pack, before new peas can 
be produced in 1928. Peas have long been priced to 
meet popular approval, and they have been going into 
consumption, at these low prices, in vast quantities. 
They have been of fairly good quality on the average 
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and have been pleasing the people, and consumption 
may be counted upon to continue strong. No one actu- 
ally knows what the real figure of canned pea consump- 
tion is in this country, but it is probably somewhere 
between fifteen and eighteen million cases per year, de- 
pendent upon the quality of the pack. And this sea- 
son’s quality is such as should bring it to its high point. 
So canned peas join the ranks of substantial prices with 
scant chance for lower prices and many reasons for 
higher ones as the season grows older. 


RUITS—This week our careful and diligent Cali- 
fornia correspondent is in Hawaii, and so we have 
no California market to give you, and we are 

without the definite figures from him of this season’s 
peach pack in that state. We have figures in front of 
us, however, which put that pack at 10,829,681 cases 
of all kinds, a very close approximation of the ten 
million cases the peach canners of California aimed to 
produce this season, and 2,825,077 cases less than last 
season’s output. The same authority finds in this 
about 25% cut, assurance that the pack, with all carry- 
over, will be moved before another year rolls around. 
And we believe he is right, because the rest of the 
country has but few peaches to interfere with the dis- 
tribution of the California pack. The country must 
look to California for its fruit this season. A condition 
worth noting is mentioned by this writer: 
“With a pack of over nine million cases in 1925, at 
an opening price of $2.10 for Choice and $1.75 for Stand- 
ards, we found there weren’t enough peaches to go 
around at these low prices, or even at the advance which 
came shortly after the opening and the advances which 
continued to come on into the spring months of 1926; 


especially on Standards which were sold as high as 
$2.10 f. o. b. cannery. 
“Then came the pack of 1926 which totaled 13,- 

600,000 cases, and in addition to this, the country as a 

whole experienced the largest fruit and vegetable crop 

in the history of the United States. Almost without a 

single exception new pack records were made, and if 

there was such a thing as ever reaching the saturation 

point on canned fruits, we had an opportunity in 1926. 

Fruit jar sales amounted to unprecedented figures, 

which indicated that there was more home canning 

done than in any previous year; yet in spite of these 

conditions, more than ten million cases of the 1926 

peach pack was marketed at an inexcusable high open- 

On that basis the California packers have un- 
doubtedly cleaned up the fruit situation, especially on 
peaches, and the outlook is bright. 


HE MARKET -No. 10 peas are quoted this week 
i slightly lower than last week—No. 10s, 3 sieve, 
$5.50; 4 sieve, $5.25. 
Spinach shows a slight decline, No. 2s being quoted 
at 95c, 3s at $1.35, and 10s at $4.25. 
Sweet potatoes have advanced and are quoted now 
for 2s at 85c, 214s at $1.05, 3s at $1.15, and 10s at $3.75. 
Tomatoes show some slight readjustments, mainly 
in a lower direction. 
Pears have advanced, No. 3s in syrup to $1.50, 
No. 2s in syrup to $1.05, and extra standard No. 3s 
in syrup to $1.55. 
Other than these few changes the canned foods 
market in Baltimore remains unchanged from last week. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


‘200-202 E.. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md 
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NEW YORK MARKET 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Shows Strength—Goods in 10-Cent Stores— 
Tomato Prices Lag—Road Clear for Better Prices 
—Peas Holding Up Well—Corn Steady and 
Strong—Quiet Fruit Market—Sardines 
Firmer—Salmon Strong 

New York, Oct. 20, 1927. 


(\ TRONG—Conditions underwent no important mod- 
S ifications in the local market during the past week. 

While there was nothing in the nature of a boom 
evident in any branch of the market, a healthy amount 
of scattered buying was in evidence, and the market 
tone was exceptionally well held on most items. Maine 
sardines are stronger; spot salmon is rather scant and 
a held, and other spot canned foods steady to 

rm. 

Enter Mr. Weolworth—The Woolworth chain of 
five and ten cent stores, as mentioned in The Canning 
Trade last week, are entering into the grocery field on 
no insignficant scale. The stores of the chain this week 
offer the following products at 10 cents per tin: A 
popular brand of Southern standard No. 2 tomatoes; 
No. 2 tins of sifted Early June peas, Pennsylvania pack ; 
No. 2 pork and beans, under the “fancy’”’ quality labei 
of a local jobber of considerable standing ; 8-ounce tins 
of California peaches, apricots and fruits for salad, 
under well and favorably known brands; California sar- 
dines, in oval tins, under the brand of a leading local 
wholesale grocer; fancy No. 1 tins of peas, under the 
leading brand of another local jobbing concern, and a 
number of other grocery products. 

What Has Become of “The Glut”—One by one the 
old standbys of the canning industry are falling by the 
wayside, and old-timers in the game opine that “Things 
ain’t what they used to was.” This year there was no 
“glut” at the Southern tomato canneries! For some 
unexplained reason, jobbers have apparently abandoned 
the plan of shaking this pet bogey before the startled 
eyes of the tomato packer, and getting the signature of 
the canner on a sales contract before the affrighted 
packer has recovered from the shock of learning that 
tomatoes “are a drug on the market.” Whether the 
jobber has found plenty of other bogeys, for year- 
round use, or whether he is at last taking pity on the 
poor packer, is a matter of opinion; but anyhow, the 
fact remains that the “glut” has joined the dear de- 
parted and is no longer among us. 

Tomatoes—Southern packers have been slow to 
takeadvantage of the strong statistical market for their 
product, and prices have shown no real improvement 
over the past month. Business is reported passing at 
45c to 50c for 1s, 7214c to 80c for 2s, $1.10 to $1.20 for 
3s, and $3.50 to $4.00 for 10s. The extreme wide ranges 
are explained by the fact that some of the canners have 
decided that they will lose nothing by holding their 
gcods off the market, while their shorter-sighted com- 
petitors unload at present low-going prices. With close 
to half of the 1927 pack reported cleared from first 
hands,.and the carry-over from last year in the East 
virtually a thing of the past, the track would seem to 
be cleared for a better market for Southern packs. Mid- 
western canners have no such low price views as their 


Eastern colleages, and are quoting the market firm at 


about 10c over Southern prices on 2s and 3s and 25c to 
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40c higher on 10s. Californias have sold well, and the 
market is in firm position, with packers talking a higher 
market on solid pack goods. The pack on the Pacific 
Coast has been light, it is understood here. The Italian 
trade are large users of the California product, this ac- 
counting in large measure for the heavy movement 
east in the face of lower prices for Southern packs. The 
Italian palate, it appears, would rather have “Italian” 
tomatoes from California than from the South. 

Peas—While an occasional order for standard peas 
goes through at 95c cannery, the general market is 
$1.00 to $1.05 per dozen, f. o. b. factory, for both Wis- 
consin and Southern packs. Distributors are apparent- 
ly well covered on their immediate needs, and are hold- 
ing off the market in an effort to shake out some price 
concessions. 

Corn Firm—It is the same old story on corn, steady 
to strong on standard and advancing markets on fancy 
quality, with short deliveries on the latter by some 
packers, forcing jobbers into the market again to cover. 
Standard Southern is apparently pegged at $1.00 bot- 
tom, with Western packers quoting $1.05, with an oc- 
casional lot coming to light at 5c less. 


California Fruits—Aside from some small-lot buy- 
ing on the part of jobbers who are seeking small quan- 
tities for their house brands to round out their assort- 
ments, the market has quieted down somewhat. Buy- 
ers are not taking kindly to the stronger market for 
peaches, pears and cherries, but packers’ price views 
remain firm. The same situation applies to Northwest- 
ern and Eastern fruits. 

Sardines Firmer—Higher prices on Maine sardines 
are reported. Stocks held by packers are light, with 
little likelihood of any marked improvement in packing 
before the close of the packing season next month. 


Salmon—The market has quieted down somewhat 
locally, but has lost none of its strength. Pinks gener- 
ally list at $1.75 ex-warehouse New York, with a few 
odd lots perhaps obtainable at $1.70. The market on 
reds ranges $3.15 to $3.25, with most holders inclined 
to keep what stocks they have for the demands of their 
own retail trade. The Coast market is steady at $1.60 
for chums, $1.65 for pinks, and $3.00 for talls, with per- 
haps a few chums and pinks still to be had at about 5c 
per dozen under quoted prices. Unsold stocks in the 
hands of packers are not large, however, and canners 
with established brands ‘are not shading their listed 
prices. 

Tuna—Advices from Mexico City indicate that the 
Mexican Government is contemplating action to restrict 
the operation of American fishing boats in Mexican 
waters. For the past few years, San Diego and Monte- 
rey canneries have been sending their fleets into Mex- 
ican waters when the fish were not running off the 
California Coast, and have thus added materially to 
their packs. According to data presented the Mexican 
Government, after an investigation by one of its 
bureaus, the fishing fleets have been defrauding the 
Mexican authorities on the taxes paid on the catches, 
the charge being that the fishing boats discharged most 
of their cargoes at sea to cannery tenders, bringing only 
a small part of their catch to Mexican ports for check- 
ing up. The market situation on tuna remains ex- 
tremely firm, with packers expected to make short de- 
liveries even on the lower grades. 


Miscellaneous Vegetables—Reports from Maryland 
canneries indicate that the fall spinach pack will be a 
light one, and the market is in strong position. The 
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same holds true of California. Lima beans have sold 
well, and are strongly held, cannery holdings of the 
fancy qualities being small. Pumpkin business is on 
the increase, and the market is firm, with short pro- 
duction being talked. Sweet potatoes are being offered 
out at very low prices, and jobbers are deferring buy- 
ing, pending a check-up on some of the prices currently 
going the rounds of the trade. Stringless beans are 
holding well, with buying fair. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘The Canning Trade.”’ 


Canners Busy Shipping Orders—Taking Single Cars in 
Effort to Reduce Prices—Pressure for Money Caus- 
ing Some Cut Prices—Chains Buying Better— 
Many Canners Holding for Better Prices 
Soon to Come—Beans About Sold Out 
Some Few Blackberries—Sweet 
Potatoes Offered—More Ar- 
ticles Being Handled 

Springfield, Mo., Oct. 20, 1927. 


EATHER—lIdeal October weather continues to 

prevail throughout the Ozarks. There has been 

no general killing frost as yet. Everyone seems 
extremely busy throughout the rural districts with the 
kind of work that always comes at this period in the 
year. 

Canners Busy—Canners all over the Ozarks dis- 
trict continue to be very busy shipping out cars of 
canned tomatoes. This work will continue for some 
time yet. Many canners seem to be interested in get- 
ting their shipments loaded out, rather than making 
further sales of tomatoes at this time. 

Tomato Sales—Some sales of tomatoes are being 
made each business day, but most all sales are in single 
carlots, and for shipment over the numerous States that 
are now drawing their supply of tomatoes from the 
Ozarks. It appears that jobbing grocers seem deter- 
mined to continue to force the canner to carry tomatoes 
and sell in single carlots, just when the jobber takes a 
notion to make a purchase. Regardless of the low 
prices at which tomatoes are being sold, the average 
buyer shows a disposition to try to force prices to even 
a lower basis. This is very discouraging to the tomato 
canners, when it is an indisputable fact that there are 
more sales being made at prices showing the canners a 
loss than there are that show the canners an even break 
or any profit whatever. 


Prices—Canners holding tomatoes who are in no 
urgent need of ready money are holding their prices 
firm—1s, 2s, 214s, 3s and 10s standards, 50c, 80c, $1.10, 
$1.25 and $3.90 per dozen, f. 0. b. factory points. There 
is another class of canners, however, who are holding 
very few tomatoes, and who are in urgent need of ready 
cash, who are now and then confirming sales of 1s 
standard 10-ounce as low as 4714c; 2s standards, 75c, 
and in some instances as low as 7214c; 214 standards, 
$1.0714; 3s standards are held firm at $1.25, but it 
might be possible to buy single carlots of 10s standards 
as low as $3.75. Canners who are making sales at 
these ridiculously low prices are not tempted to do so 
because of the fact that they have any profit when 
making sales, but if they have obligations due, or past 
due, which they are unable to meet, the only way they 
see to raise any money is to turn some tomatoes into 
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tomato canning industry, and will undoubtedly result in 
forcing a goodly number of canners out of the tomato 
canning business. 

Chain Stores—Several leading chain store concerns 
continue to buy canned tomatoes in carlots, and in a 
more liberal manner than the average jobbing grocer. 
Several tomato canners are known to have expressed 
themselves as being better satisfied with their dealings 
with these chain store concerns than with their deal- 
ings with a number of jobbing grocers. Some canners 
seem to be of the opinion that the average jobbing 
grocer is unwilling to pay the canners at any time a 
price for their finished products that will yield the can- 
ners any margin of profit. 

Advancing Market—Many canners express their 
firm belief that we will yet, within the immediate fu- 
ture, see a sharp upturn in market prices on canned 
tomatoes. This class of canners intend to take every 
advantage of any upturn which might take place in 
market prices on canned tomatoes. It is only the can- 
ner who is not in a financial condition to carry his 
tomatoes for awhile who is turning off his holdings at 
the low prices that are ruling at this time. 

Green Beans—The Spring and Summer pack of 
green beans is just about sold out clean in all parts of 
the Ozark packing district. One canning company in 
Missouri, and another one in Arkansas, are packing 
some green beans just now, and we understand the 
quality is proving very fine, indeed. The canners who 
are packing these late green beans are asking for the 
No. 2 cut stringless, $1.00 f. 0. b. factory point; No. 
10s, if obtainable, $5.00 to $5.25, factory points. 

Blackberries—There are a few small lots of No. 2 
blackberries, water pack, E/L cans, obtainable in our 
district, for shipment in cars with No. 2 tomatoes. Can- 
ners’ general asking price for these No. 2 blackberries 
is $1.20 per dozen, f. 0. b. factory point, and usually the 
No. 2 standard tomatoes available for shipment with 
the No. 2 blackberries are not obtainable at less than 
80c f. o. b. shipping points. 

Canned Apples—We do not believe there are any 
No. 10 canned apples obtainable now in the Ozark pack- 
ing district. If any are obtainable, it would likely be 
of the solid pack, on which we are unable to quote to- 
day’s market price. 

Sweet Potatoes—One Arkansas canner has named 
prices on sweet potatoes for shipment when packed. 
These are as follows: Standards—No. 2, $100; No. 
214, $1.25; No. 10, $4.75. Extra Standards—No. 2, 
$1.10; No. 214, $1.35; No. 10, $5.25. Fancies—No. 2, 
$1.25; No. 214, $1.65; No. 10, $6.00. F. O. B. factory 
points. 

Spinach—This popular canned food can be bought 
in the Ozark district. No. 2 size, $1.10; No. 214 size, 
$1.50; No. 10 size, $5.25, factory point. , 

Mustard Greens—There is a growing demand for 
this product, and some is obtainable in the Ozark dis- 
trict. No. 2 cans, $1.10; No. 214 cans, $1.50; No. 10 
cans, $5.25, factory points. 

Canners of the Ozarks are adding to their line of 
canned products each packing season, and it is expected 
that offerings from our district next year will cover a 
more varied assortment than has heretofore been of- 
fered by the Ozark canners. Canners claim if they 
cannot pack tomatoes and market same at a reasonable 
margin of profit, that it becomes necessary to divert 
their attention to the packing of other canned foods, 
and curtail on the canning of tomatoes. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Demand for Canned Foods Past Week Rather Inactive. 
Big Falling Off of Output in Pea Canning 
States—No Change in Price of 
Corn—Notes. 


Chicago, Oct. 20, 1927. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS —The demand for canned 
(S foods the past week has been rather inactive, and 
no one seems to have a good excuse for it. The 
weather has been bright and cool and shipping has been 
unimpeded, and it is good appetite weather. Maybe 
the inactivity is the aftermath from the few weeks 
previously of wet and cold, poor business distribution. 
Canned Peas—The receipt of the statistics of the 
output of canned peas for 1927 surprised a lot of 
people. The wholesalers and the brokers generally 
were confident that the pack would run up to at least 
fifteen million cases and to learn that it was less than 
thirteen million cases, blew up some of the bears of 
the market and turned their estimates and predictions 
upside down. The exact figures of the pack as com- 
piled by the National Canners Association in their an- 
nual report are twelve million nine hundred and thirty- 
six thousand and seventeen cases of No. 2 size cans, two 
dozen cans to the case. It is the smallest output since 
the year 1921. 

The figures seemed to have no immediate effect 
except to stiffen up the prices on both peas and corn 
and start some of those who had been dubious to buy- 
ing a little. 

The big falling off of the output was in the big 
pea canning States, Wisconsin, New York, Michigan, 
Indiana and Utah. The State of Indiana packed only 


89,000 cases of peas in 1927, as contrasted with 300,000 
cases in 1926. 


On the showing, peas are yet very low in price and 
as the carry-over was pretty well absorbed, there will 
be some speculative buying in the next few weeks, it 
is predicted. 

Canned Corn—The prices remain firm for canned 
corn in first hands and the report of the much smaller 
pack of peas than expected is going to put the prices up 
a little more next week, so it is predicted. It is well 
known that there is a decided shortage in the output cf 
canned corn, but it was supposed that there was a large 
output of canned peas, and that they would be substi- 
tuted for canned corn by consumers. Now, however, 
that peas are as high as canned corn and will probably 
go higher there is no longer a “Lion in the Path” of the 
corn canners, and they will proceed to get what is due - 
them in the way of higher price. 


There is no change in prices of canned corn from 
last week, but advances are expected. 

The statistics of the pack of peas for 1927 came 
from the National Canners Association just at the 
right time for the use of those corn canners who will 
have some surplus for the market, and will make them 
some money. 

Canned Tomatoes—This article is a puzzler and 
neither brokers, canners nor buyers seem to under- 
stand it. There is such a wide variance of views be- 
tween the canners of the East and the West as to the 
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price and prospective output that the market mitht be — 


called geographically inconsistent. 


How Maryland and Virginia can find any profit 
or anything else but loss, in selling 2s standard toma- 
toes at 721c cannery, and threes at $1.1214 cannery, 
the canners of the Central West cannot understand. 


Money conditions in the West are so easy that 
canners are able to handle and carry their output very 
cheaply, and are not going to give their goods away in 
order to raise a little money. They don’t have to do 
so, and if the Eastern canners are selling at or below 
cost to get money, the canners of the West do not un- 
derstand the necessity for it. 


New Quarters and Management for Warehouse 
Securities Corporation & Guardian Warehousing Co.— 
The Warehouse Securities Corporation and the Guar- 
dian Warehousing Company have taken quarters on the 
fourteenth floor of the new Adams-Franklin Building, 
222 West Adams street. This building is located on 
the edge of the financial center in Chicago, and is con- 
veniently situated as to hotels and banking institutions. 

Mr. E. A. Baker succeeds. Mr. J. W. Clark as presi- 
dent of the Warehouse Securities Corporation. His ex- 
perience has been along -broad lines of financing and 
management, and his addition to the corporation is a 
valuable acquisition. 


Two other changes of interest are the election of 
Mr. McClain Cheetham, formerly vice-president of the 
Grimes Canning Corporation, of Des Moines, Iowa, as 
president of the Guardian Warehousing Company, and 
Mr. J. C. Redington’s appointment as vice-president of 
the Warehouse Securities Corporation. Mr. Cheeth- 
am’s move from the producing end of the canning busi- 
-ness to a corporation whose specialty is marketing 
problems is in keeping with the times. 


Interest has been aroused among manufacturers 
and distributors in the plans for more efficient and eco- 
nomical distribution which these two concerns initiated 
a few months ago, and while their activities are as yet 
in their infancy, the widespread need for radical 
changes in distribution methods and a better knowl- 
edge of where and how to warehouse stocks to meet the 
present changing economic conditions, provide these 
companies with a wide field for their activities. 


BUSINESS CO-OPERATING MORE AND MORE 
WITH AGRICULTURE 
Some Matters to Be Presented to Congress 


HE legislative program of American business to 

be laid before the coming Congress was set forth 

in precise terms by Lewis E. Pierson, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, at 
the opening general meeting of directors, national 
‘councillors and committeemen of the organization 
called to consider its work for 1927-28. 


Nearly every major problem with which Congress 
will have to deal found a place in the list, and additions 
will be considered before the meeting closes. At the 
same time Mr. Pierson declared that business was 
shouldering the responsibility of its public obligations 
by undertaking the task of self-regulation and self- 
government. 


Among the specific demands to be filed in the 
name of business when Congress convenes in Decem- 
ber are: 
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Downward revision of the corporation income 
tax, repeal of remaining war excise taxes and the fed- 
eral estate tax. 

_ Consideration of flood control on the lower Mis- 
sissippi as a national problem for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over; flood control legislation to be free 
of entanglements with other projects, flood control 
funds to be appropriated as needed over a period of 
years. 

Rejection of the proposal to involve the govern- 
ment further in the ownership and operation of the 
merchant marine by the adoption of a program of 
government shipbuilding and encouragement of pri- 
vate shipbuilding by trade route contracts: 

Scientific adjustment of postal rates and abandon- 
ment of the policy of saddling upon commercial mail 
users the cost of free and less-than-cost policy services. 

Removal of legislative obstacles in the way of: 
voluntary railroad consolidation. 

Reorganization of federal executive departments 
and bureaus in the interest of economy and efficiency. 

Rejection of the proposal to create a federal de- 
partment of education. 


Return of alien property sequestered during war 
subject to the settlement of war claims of American 
citizens. 


Rejection of the proposal to set up a government 
controlled monopolistic workmen’s compensation fund. 

Repeal of legislative restrictions which stand in 
gad of a permanent parcel post convention with 

uba. 

Ratification of the Turkish treaty. 

Legislation simplifying ocean bills-of-lading. 

These are only some of the national legislative 
problems to which President Pierson referred in his 
presentation. The National Chamber, he said, has 
also equipped itself to support the Federal Reserve 
System by a thorough study of the entire banking and 
currency system of the country. He also touched upon 
immigration, power development, commercial fores- 
try, highway improvement, the distribution census as 
questions in which business has ‘a direct interest. 

Referring to the agricultural problems, Mr. Pier- 
son said: 


“Frankly recognizing agriculture as intrinsically 
a part of the national industrial fabric, the National 
Chamber would encourage wider and more effective 
aid to agriculture by business. This means teamwork 
between the former and other business interests in 
their trade areas. The Chamber approaches this sub- 
ject just as it has approached every other phase of the 
so-called national agricultural problem, locally and 
regionally. Through intimate study and contact the. 
Chamber has discovered what problems are most acute 
in the various areas, and, in the light of recorded ex- 
perience in this field, advises to what degree these local 
and regional farm problems may be solved by team- 
work between the farmer and his natural associate, 
the business man. Thus, the National Chamber is able 
to advise with commercial organizations situated in 
agricultural areas between farm and business. 


“There was a time when commercial organiza- 
tions made but spasmodic efforts to strengthen their 
trade-area agriculture, but today the agricultural de- 
partment, bureau or committee is an important cog in 
the great majority of those bodies in rural or suburban 
sections. 
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“More than 60 per cent of the member commercial 
organizations reporting to the National Chamber have 
set up special machinery of these types to co-operate 
on local and regional agricultural matters. Seventy- 
five per cent of the organizations reporting have at 
some time carried on some type of agricultural activ- 
ity, although not all of them have set up any special 
machinery for such work. The number of commercial 
organizations having special committees, bureaus or 
departments is growing constantly.” 

Mr. Pierson also made plain the purpose of busi- 
ness, as represented by the National Chamber, to study 
state and local governmental budgets, with a view to 
developing information useful in efforts to curb ex- 
travagance. The National Chamber will exert its in- 
fluence to aid local chambers to bring about simplifi- 
cation of tax procedure and an orderly program of 
public expenditure on the part of state governments, 
the repeal of state laws levying special taxes upon in- 
surance policyholders as a means of raising general 
revenue, and to obtain state laws for the certification 
of automobile titles and the gathering of vital statis- 
tics. 


Finally, as evidence that business has entered ear- 
nestly upon the task of setting its own house in order, 


President Pierson pointed to the progress made in the. 


setting up of standards of trade practice and the elim- 
ination of wastes in distribution due to unethical and 
uneconomic practices. 


CONSENT DECREE SET FOR JANUARY 3rd 


HE Supreme Court of the United States, on Octo- 

ber 17, announced January 3, 1928, as the date 

upon which the Court will hear arguments in the 
case of Swift & Co., Armour & Co. et al., v. The United 
States, involving the validity of a consent decree taken 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in 
1920, enjoining certain practices of the packing inter- 
ests alleged to be in violation of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Acts. 


The Court ordered the submission of a complete 
record of the case for its consideration. 

The judgment, which the Supreme Court of the 
United States is asked to review, raises the question 
as the result of the consent decree entered on February 
27, 1920, of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia and its right to enter such 
a decree. 

The decree enjoined the meat packers concerned 
from continued holding, by the defendants, of capital 
stock in public stockyard market companies and ter- 
minal railroads, and the continued handling by de- 
fendants of and dealing in commodities unrelated to 
the meat packing industry, such as wholesale grocerie3 
and canned foods. 

The meat packers on November 5, 1924, moved in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to va- 
cate the decree on the ground that the Court had been 
without jurisdiction to enter it. The Court denied the 
motion and an appeal was prepared to the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals, when the Government 
moved to dismiss on the grounds that jurisdiction had 
been removed from the Court of Appeals by the Expe- 
diting Act of February 11, 1903. : 


Intervention on the part of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association suggested appeal to the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States, to which the Gov- 
ernment agreed. 

The general question involved is whether the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia has the juris- 
diction of a District Court of the United States. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES | 


Nov. 8-10, 1927—Wisconsin Canners at Milwaukee. 
Meetings and exhibit at Audi- 
torium. 

November 11—Michigan Canners, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids. 

Nov. 17-18, 1927—Indiana Canners, Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis. 

Nov. 28-29, 1927—Western Canners, Hotel Sherman, 

Chicago. 

Dec. 8- 9, 1927—New York State Canners. 

Dec. 13-14, 1927—Ohio Canners. 

Dec. 13, 1927—Pennsylvania Canners, at York, Pa. 

Jan. 4-:6, 1928—Northwest Canners. 

Jan. 5- 6, 1928—Ozark Canners. 

Jan. 23-28, 1928—National Canners, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies, National Food 
Brokers, at Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit under same roof. 

Jan. 23-28, 1928—Meeting with National Convention: 


National Preservers Asso.— 
Headquarters Congress Hotel. 

National Pickle Packers—Head- 
quarters Palmer House. 

National Kraut Packers—Head- 
quarters Hotel Stevens. 


Receiver’s Sale 


Atlantic Canning Co. Property 
REHOBOTH, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1927 at 2 P. M. 


Upon the premises of the Atlantic Canning Company at Reho- 
both, Sussex County, Delaware, the undersigned will offer at public 
sale, the canning property of the Atlantic Canning Company, con- 
sisting of large modern factory with Oil Burning Power Plant de- 
veloping 1160 h. p. Ample Warehouses, Cooling Sheds, Operators 
quarters, Garage, Barn, Office and outbuildings necessary for volume 
production of No. 10 Canned Tomatoes, Pulp, Catsup and 6 oz. 
Tomato Paste, together with approximately six acres of land in fee 
and other real estate under lease from the United States Government, 
on which the plant is partly located, lying along the Government 
Canal, which extends twenty-five miles North and Qouth of the 


plants; also private siding on Pennsylvania Railroad for eighteen 
cars and Canal Wharfage. 


The property is exceptionally located by Canal, Railroad, and | 
concrete Highways to draw from the wonderfully fertile country ad- 
jacent to Rehoboth Bay, Indian River, Broadkill River and contigu- 
ous territory as far as Selbyville, Georgetown, Milton and Milford 
and especially adapted to the successful production of Tomatoes, 
Corn, Peas, Stringless and Lima Beans, Spinach, Asparagus, Squash, 


‘Sweet Potatoes, Pickles, Peppers, Apples, Peaches, Pears, Straw- 
berries and other small fruits. 


This is a wonderful opportunity for a general line development 
on a large scale. 


TERMS OF SALE: 10% in cash to Receiver on acceptance 
of bid. Balance in cash or satisfactory security on Return of Sale, 
which will be returned at the Chancellor’s Chambers, Wilmington, 
Del., Wednesday, Nov. 23, 1927 at 10:30 A. M. : 

THOMAS R. INGRAM, Receiver, 
Lewes, Delaware. 
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Three cans of Potted Meat 
a second—one hundred 
eighty cans a minute—ten 
thousand cans of Potted 
Meat an hour. Seemingly 
enough potted meat to supply the world 
and then some. That’s the capacity of 
just one A-B Cooker at a world famous 
packing plant in Chicago. 

Hour after hour—day after day—month 
after month, these A-B Cookers are turn- 
ing out canned meat properly cooked 
and cooled, ready for the label. 

Meat Packing plants insist on perfor- 
mance every minute. No excuses go. 
No part. time operation is tolerated. 


A-B Cookers are popular with Meat 
Packers because they operate continuous- 
ly. One hour or twenty hours—it’s all 
the same to A-B. They are designed 
and built to do the unusual. 

There’s an A-B Cooker specially design- 
ed for your particular product. The A-B 
man wil] tell you more about it. Write 
our nearest office. 

N. B.: Have you seen the A-B Cooker- 
logue, ‘“The Story of Canned Meat’’? It’s 
a movie. May we show it to you in 
your own office? 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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AWHIE | 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


GOOD BANKER 


In a certain American town the local judge was 
also the cashier at the bank. One day a man came in 
and presented a check which he wanted cashed. The 
Judge was not satisfied as to the visitor’s identity and 
refused to hand over the money. 

“But, Judge, I’ve known you to hang men on no 
better evidence than this,” said the man heatedly. 

“Very likely,” retorted the Judge; “but when it 
comes to a matter of money, we’ve got to be careful.” 


REAL GRATITUDE 
The defendant had just been acquitted, and turned 
to greet his counsel. 
“Thanke, old man,” he said gratefully. “What on 
earth would I have done without you?” 
“Oh, about five years,” was the reply.” 


GRADUATED 

An old Southern planter met one of his former ne- 
groes whom he had not seen for a long time. 

“Well, well!” said the planter. “What are you 
dcing now, Uncle Amos?” 

“T’se preachin’ of de Gospel.” 

“What! You preaching?” 

“Yassah, marster, I’se a’preachin.” 

“Well, well! do you use notes?” 

“Nossuh. At de fust I used notes, but now I de- 
mands de cash.” 


A BAD BREAK 
Mr. Jenkins—I think a woman should not spend 
more on clothes than on rent. 
Mrs. Jenkins—Well, then we shall have to pay a 
bigger rent.—Exchange. 


A DIFFERENT PROPOSITION 


Abram I—Say, you loafer, for vhy you don’t go 
unt get a job? Vhen I vas your age I started for $5 a 
veek unt in six years I owned the whole business. 

Abram II—That was all right then, father, but 
now they have cash registers.—Exchange. 


GOLD 
A Scotsman, invited to a golden wedding, was told 
that each guest would be expected to take a golden 
present. 
He took a goldfish.—Exchange. 


THE LOW DOWN 
A small girl who had done unusually well in the 
second grade was promoted to the third. Upon meet- 
ing her teacher, whom she loved dearly, her first words 
were: “Gee, but I wish you knew enough to teach me 
next year.”—Exchange. 


i] 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
was Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Wire, Scalding, Picking, Btc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean’ and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman ‘Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., "Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. "See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. . 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
oven H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


BROKERS. 

Howard EB. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
BHdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Wheeling Can "Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
‘Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp. ., Chicago. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, 
ry 4 Mach. Co., Salem, N. 
K. Robins & ‘Co., 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugate Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Ti. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

H. Langsenkamp ’Co., Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Ree Sells Corp., Chica; 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin- Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., ‘Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi cago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
~~. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., Chi cago. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 


Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
= String Bean. See String a 
cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 


Continental Can Co., N ¥ 
Southern Can Co., 


U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seamin hi 
Machines. See Closing 


ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Bte. 


Pg: senkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and ae 5 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks - 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., - Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Co., Falls, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &e. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal.. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis... 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Ete. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
H. Langserkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Simca Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 


Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ M 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Su 
GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfre. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electrie. See Motors. 


See Bottlera’ 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Governors, Steam. See Power Piant eel 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convts. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea oe sae See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Sasketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins 

-Sells Corp., cago. 
Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. . 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Baw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., more. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 

. Ermold Co., New York City. 
H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

t Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
meh Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

. J. Kittredge 0., 
astonal Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. 8. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
tt Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
— Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

ansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
me Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sete 

ers’ Cans. ee ; 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
. Ermold Co., New York City. 
ri Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


‘Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Ghisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
nsen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
untley Mfg. Co., Bracton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 


PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Alr, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 


Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
— Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
¥. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 

VEL TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Eive here. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ hy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 


WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. - 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


See Speed 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandette, Mich. 
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“Slaysman’’ Junior 
Gang Slitter 


Especially adapted to cutting 
a series of strips. By adjust- 
ing cutters any desired width 
can be had. Cuts true and 
accurate without burs. 


Equipped with the well known 
Brown & Sharpe shears. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801 E. Pratt St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Packed in 
CONTINENTAL CANS 


Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 
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“Now from Coast to Coast” 
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